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Editorial Survey 


ROOSEVELT AND REVOLUTION 


T “\HE United States Revolution which began with the 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Presidency 
in 1932 is now in the last stages of its second campaign. 

Some severe engagements between the President and his New 

Deal supporters on the one side and the old-line Democrats 

and Republicans on the other side will occur before the final 

sessions of the Seventy-sixth Congress are concluded. They 
will neither mar the record of the two campaigns, nor will 
they make new records. For the battle-line will be transferred 
from the Congress in Washington to the country at large. In 

1940, the Revolution will be fought at the polls. The issues 

are: President Roosevelt, personally, at the head of the New 

Deal Revolution seeking election for the third term; the New 

Deal Democrats pledged to carry on the Roosevelt Revolu- 

tion under the leadership of a Liberal supported by the Presi- 

dent; the non-Roosevelt Democrats coasting along on the 

Roosevelt momentum but verging toward conservatism; the 

Republicans, reformed and invigorated, attempting to stem 

the Revolution but being forced to make the best of what has 

already been won, through his two terms, by President Roose- 
velt. 

That a United States Revolution began in 1932 needs no 
proof, and little explanation. That this Revolution is about to 
enter the critical conflict in 1940, at the Presidential elections, 
is not prophecy but historical logic. To say that the United 
States is not the same United States in this September of 1939 
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as it was in the September of 1932 is not a statement of an 
original discovery but an axiom, well known to all. The nation 
has been radically changed by President Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. Whether the changes have made a better nation 
or whether the changes have been for the worse are questions 
not being answered in this editorial. The stress is laid only on 
the fact that there have been fundamental, radical changes in 
the social, sociological, economic, ideological and govern- 
mental structure of the nation, and that there have been at- 
tempted, under dispute, however, certain constitutional 
changes. 

Under President Hoover and the Republican Administra- 
tion since they beat the Democratic Wilson, the United States 
followed the traditional pattern. The inevitable “depression,” 
no matter how explained, tore the pattern to shreds. The slo- 
gan of “Roosevelt or Revolution,” was true. Another slogan, 
“Roosevelt and Revolution,” as we see clearly now, would 
have been more true. All we knew, in 1932, was the necessity, 
born of desperation, for a change in Governmental Adminis- 
tration, for a changed strategy in economics, for a program 
that would adapt itself to a changed society. The Hoover 
Administration had lost its effectiveness, could neither patch 
up the old machinery nor invent new forms of equipment, had 
lost its courage, as had all people, in face of the devastating 
depression. 

In electing Franklin D. Roosevelt as President, the nation 
expected alleviation of the then existing evils, hoped for the 
return of good times and believed the Democrats would be- 
have as they did under Cleveland and again under Wilson. 
The voters did not know they were casting a ballot for Revolu- 
tion. No more did President Roosevelt realize that he was 
heading a Revolution. 

No future historian will dare to assert that the New Deal 
launched the Revolution with a well-defined credo, with a 
program or a philosophy. Something had to be done to save 
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the country. Candidate Roosevelt, in his election campaign 
addresses, eloquently asserted what the country had to be 
saved from and convincingly promised that he would save it. 
Elected, he set himself to the task and gathered the best brains 
in the nation about him. The New Deal evolved, not through 
principles but by expediency, not by long-term visions but by 
solutions of pressing problems. With the planting of each new 
mile-stone, was planned only the next new mile-stone. Again, 
these new mile-stones spoked out in an amazing abundance, 
sometimes crossing one another, sometimes curving around on 
themselves. Even yet, the thought in retrospect is confusing 
and entangled. But one thought is clear and undeniable: the 
number and the directions of the mile-stones erected under 
President Roosevelt have obliterated so many of the tradi- 
tional landmarks that the face of the country has changed. 
What is the nature of the Roosevelt Revolution? The ques- 
tion can be answered, we hope, by some recluse student of the 
future who will spend years of research in the monument 
housing the Roosevelt State Papers to be erected at Hyde Park. 
In general, cooped within a page or two, it may be said that 
the Revolution affects the theory of the threefold powers of 
American democracy, strikes out for centralized control by 
the Chief Executive and his Administrators, introduces a new 
type of paternalism as against the old-time rugged individual- 
ism, plunges directly toward Leftist Liberalism, so called, bat- 
ters down Capitalism and a too-independent industry, favors 
the increase of power of the proletariat as against the barons 
and tycoons, bulwarks the labor-union as against management, 
believes in vast expenditures of Governmental wealth col- 
lected through taxation of those who can bear it. A general 
listing, such as above, could be carried on to greater length. 
A more specific clue to the course of the Revolution can be 
obtained from a study of the Federal Agencies erected during 
the past seven years. A most interesting and illuminating 
“glossary” of the forty principal administrative boards and 
commissions was drawn up by Joseph J. Ayd and published in 
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America in the issue of August 5. The “glossary” is proof 
sufficient, as Father Ayd states, of the fact of “the revolution- 
ary efforts the National Government is making to meet, and 
possibly, solve the harassing social, economic and financial 
problems of the day.” 

The New Deal began, as optimists hoped, by an approach 
to the Papal Encyclicals. It has ended, as pessimists note, by 
a trend toward the Left. It has been, in reality, a Revolution 
that has gained objectives. These objectives are now integrated 
into the American scene. They cannot be abrogated, they 
cannot be deleted, they cannot safely be halted. But the next 
election must decide what new directions these revolutionary 
forces will take. 

FRANCIS X. TALBOT. 


CULTURAL IMPERIALISM 


Editorial comment, in the American press, on the welcome 
given to their Britannic Majesties was, for the most part, 
fashioned in one of three molds. There was, firstly, the atti- 
tude of cautious, if courteous, neutralism. For example: 


May their stay on this alien but friendly soil be as happy and cloudless as 
every American will wish it to be! (New York Herald Tribune, June 8). 


There were, secondly and thirdly, the more decisive com- 
ments of emphatic nationalism on the one hand and of senti- 
mental internationalism on the other. A fair example of the 
second view appeared in AMERICA for June 24: 


While we welcome most cordially the visits of friendly rulers of any 
nation with every courtesy befitting their rank and dignity, we should not 
allow ourselves to be influenced in our judgment as to our own best interests 
in conformity with our American principles and traditions. . . . We must 
insist upon our traditional policy, as voiced by Washington and Jefferson, of 
“peaceful and friendly relations with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none.” 
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The third type of reaction may be gauged by the following 
formulae: 


Old obstacles to a basic understanding with Great Britain gradually dis- 
appeared . . . a staunch structure of common aims may be built . . . a 
landmark along this welcome path of English speaking accord (Herald 
Tribune, June 12). 


Or again: 


They (the English) look to us for such sympathy and such help as are 
consistent with our own interests and our own traditions. . . . We stand 
together on fundamentals. . . . There is a spiritual aid and comfort, inde- 
pendent of treaties and understandings which we can and do give to our 
sister democracies. . . . The liberties of England could not be destroyed 
without danger to our own (New York Times, June 8). 


The name Anglo-Saxon cultural imperialism might, per- 
haps, be given to this somewhat ill defined and sentimental 
internationalism. The major premise of the position (if 
logical terms are appropriate in such a connection) appears 
to be that some sort of English speaking accord can alone make 
the world safe for democracy. A formulation by Lord 
Lothian in the special United States number of the London 
Times for June 8 puts the matter thus: 


But if the United States and Great Britain decide once more to cooperate 
in the defense of democracy and in bringing peace and order to a broken world, 
it will not be because of community of race or blood or language but be- 
cause, as Edward Grey once wrote to Theodore Roosevelt before the War, 
“some generations of freedom on both sides have evolved a type of man and 
mind that looks at things from a kindred point of view, and a majority that 
has a hatred for what is not just and free.” 


Such cultural imperialism for the defense of democracy 
takes many shapes. It appears to imply (or conceal) a variety 
of purposes. What, for example, is one to make of the. pro- 
posals of Mr. Clarence Streit that were given a good deal of 
publicity at the time of the royal visit? Mr. Streit feels that 
there is no better way to defend our “freedom, democracy, 
peace and prosperity” than by a “Union Now” of what he 
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describes as the fifteen “North Atlantic” democracies into 
a single strong “Democracy of democracies.” His fifteen 
chosen democracies are: the United States, Canada, England, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Australia, New Zea- 
land and the Union of South Africa. 


Their combined citizenry of nearly 300,000,000 is well balanced . 
with the financial, monetary, economic and political power necessary both to 
assure peace to its members peacefully from the outset by sheer overwhelming 
preponderance and invulnerability. . . . Together these fifteen own almost 
half the earth, rule all its oceans, govern nearly half mankind. . . . They have 
more than 60 per cent control of such war essentials as oil, copper, lead, etc. 

. Germany, Italy and Japan even put together could no more dream 
of attacking it than Mexico dreams of invading the American Union now 


(Union Now, ch. 1). 


Quite a different proposal for “the triumph of peace and 
democracy” looks less to Anglo-Saxon England than to Iberic 
South America. This variety of cultural imperialism has 


been succinctly described by Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, in an article entitled “Toward an Inter- 
American Culture,” written for the New York Times Maga- 
zine for July 9. Mr. Wallace writes: 


Thinking leaders of various nations in North and South America have 
been giving greater attention than ever before to the problems of mutual de- 
fense and common understanding. There is a drive toward both cultural and 
economic unity of the two continents . . . we are challenged to build up 
here on this hemisphere a new culture which is neither Latin American nor 
North American but genuinely inter-American. Undoubtedly, it is possible 
to build up an inter-American consciousness and an inter-American culture 
which will transcend both its Anglo-Saxon and its Iberian origins. As long 
as we were looking across the Atlantic Ocean this was not possible; but now 
that we are looking north and south everything is possible. . . . A genuine 
inter-American university . . . can serve as the cradle of the soul of the 
Pan-America that is to be. . . . There are other cultural possibilities . . . 
motion pictures . . . to enable the Americas to understand each other, to 
stand together in defense of democracy on this hemisphere. . . . In the long 
run, however, there can be no genuinely abiding sense of cultural unity 
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unless there is a firm basis of economic reciprocity. . . . We want an increased 
vital trade between the Americas which will furnish the firm foundation for 
an inter-American consciousness. . . . I have no fear as to the triumph of 
peace and democracy in this hemisphere. 


Before American Catholics commit themselves wholly to 
any form of cultural imperialism for the defense of democracy 
it is well to remember that it is somewhat illogical for Ameri- 
cans to be seeking, with Lord Lothian, to recall our Anglo- 
Saxon origins if at the same time, with Mr. Wallace, we are 
trying to transcend them. 

Furthermore, in regard to Mr. Wallace’s proposal, it is 
well to remember that there is a growing sense of cultural 
imperialism in South America which looks rather to Spain 
and Portugal than to us and which would appear to be rooted 
less in commerce than in Catholicism. Thus, on the very 
day when the King and Queen of England were being greeted 
by Mr. Cordell Hull, an important Congress of Spanish and 
South American students was dedicating itself at Lima to the 
idea that only in Catholicism can Spanish American culture 
find (or recover) its soul. This was the sense of a notable 
declaration of no less important a person than President Oscar 
Benavides himself. In the same Congress, the celebrated 
Peruvian orator Dr. Belaunde spoke of Catholic Youth as the 
hope of a united Spanish America. Other speakers pointed 
out that Catholic Youth, both in Spain and South America, 
depends on the common bond of Catholic Action. More of 
such ideas will be undoubtedly heard of when, in 1940, the 
Spanish American Confederation of Catholic Students (the 
CIDEC) meets again, in Bogota in Colombia. 

It is, too, not without significance in connection with Mr. 
Wallace’s plea for an inter-American culture based on com- 
merce that on the day of the royal visit to New York‘an 
American consultative commission set sail for Venezuela at 
the invitation of President Lopez Contreras. The personnel 
was almost wholly Catholic. The Very Rev. Robert I. Gan- 
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non, S.J., Rector of Fordham University and a member of the 
Commission has written a short account of the spirit of this 
venture, in America for July 22: 


President Lopez Contreras was reverting to type rather than introducing 
an innovation, when he invited a North American Social Service Commission, 
which was obviously Catholic from the beginning, to visit Venezuela and con- 
sult with his representatives on social questions uppermost in his mind. . . . 
Catholicism is the firmest link between the Americas. 


And as regards the proposal of a North Atlantic cultural 
imperialism for the defense of democracy (or the dollar) it 
is well to recall that just a week before the royal visit to Hyde 
Park a very earnest appeal was made, both in London and 
Washington, to make the world safe not merely for 
Democracy but for Faith in the Authority of God over per- 
sons and governments. One or other of those who spoke of 
peace through “moral and spiritual rearmament” may have 
phrased the purpose poorly. Yet a reminder was given that 


the only kind of cultural imperialism tolerable to an Amer- 
ican (or any other) Catholic is one which is universal not 
local, backed by Faith not force and based more on Divine 
Revelation than merely human tradition. 

GERALD G. WALSH 


THE WHITE STEED AND EDUCATION 


In Paul Vincent Carroll’s much discussed play, the signifi- 
cance of the title is derived from the old pre-Christian tale 
of Ossian, who was taken away by Niam on her white steed 
to the Land of Youth. Returning three hundred years later, 
he finds all the great heroes dead and the land swarming 
with priests and little black men. The reactions of American 
audiences to The White Steed were, it was noted, quite dif- 
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ferent from the reactions of people of Catholic culture, such 
as the Irish. The reason is this: paganism is not a new thing 
to America; there is no one of the present generation who 
has not been in intimate contact with it in some fashion or 
other. Familiarity may not always breed contempt, but it 
usually engenders tolerance. The reaction of the average 
American to The White Steed is: why all the pother? This 
paganism, if you want to call it by so crude a title, has long 
ago taken out its citizenship papers; it fits in admirably with 
the American scene. 

Paganism in a somewhat loose sense may be called very 
simply anti-supernaturalism. The old pagan was anti-super- 
natural because the light of revelation had not come to him. 
The new paganism has consciously rejected the supernatural 
that was accepted unquestioningly a few generations ago by 
Catholics and Protestants alike, although the interpretation 
given to the supernatural differed radically. In every field 
of American life, politics, morality, business, domestic life, 
education this neo-paganism has taken firm roots. If one 
were to examine representative statements from the leaders 
of American life from, let us say, 1870 to the present day, 
one would be amazed at the progressive whittling down of 
the supernatural. And of course with neo-paganism have 
come secularism, relativism in morality and a host of other 
evils. When America rejected supernatural religion, it at- 
tempted to salvage some form of deism; god was retained even 
though it was usually /Jower case. But now we have a re- 
ligion without God and we are striving to create a new culture 
without God. 

The advance of paganism is nowhere more obvious than 
ineducation. Contrast, for example, the statements of Horace 
Mann of a century ago on the place of religion in education 
with the viewpoint of Professor Dewey. A striking instance 
of how far we have travelled away from God and from super- 
natural and spiritual values in education was the reaction in 
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1929 of secular educators in America to Pius XI’s Encyclical 
on Christian Education. The great Pontiff merely reiterated 
ancient truths on the importance of religion in education, 
truths that had been the common possession of all of Christen- 
dom, both Catholic and Protestant, until almost the other day. 
The Catholic talks a different language from the modern. 
Indeed, it is difficult to get an interpreter; it would be more 
exact to say they talk on planes that are parallel and never 
meet. If, for example, a Catholic is present with a group of 
educators to discuss, let us say, the objectives of education, 
the first thing that leaps to the mind of the Catholic is the 
place of religion in education. The modern educator, how- 
ever, no matter how high-minded he may be, no matter how 
unselfish his devotion to the cause of his denomination, does 
not want to consider religion as having anything to do with 
education at all. For the Catholic “Religion’s all or nothing.” 
Christianity, Christ must enter into the who'e life of the 
school, not merely shine forth for a fleeting moment in the 
classes in Christian doctrine. The Catholic must be con- 
cerned with supernatural values; but to the modern, super- 
natural values are utterly meaningless. 

This then is our world. In such a world our Catholic people 
live, our Catholic schools and colleges attempt to carry on 
their mission. It must be clearly recognized that this atmos- 
phere of paganism is an atmosphere that corrodes if it does 
not destroy Catholicism. In a world where supernatural 
values are not recognized, some Catholics tend to become 
mildly anti-clerical. Now an anti-clerical often continues 
to practice his faith—witness Erasmus or the schoolmaster 
and Nora in The White Steed—and yet he fights the Church 
and what the Church stands for. The history of modern 
anti-clericalism shows clearly that the sector first attacked 
is the Catholic school. 

Is there anti-clericalism in these United States? One would 
not dare say that there is anything like an organized move- 
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ment of anti-clericalism among Catholics. Yet there are 
factors at work that are clearly inimical to Catholic educa- 
tion. Surely if in a country so sturdily anchored in the 
Faith as Ireland the phenomenon of anti-clericalism can be 
discerned—one must admit that there are others in Ireland 
who share Carroll’s views—then there is no cause for sur- 
prise if an inchoate anti-clericalism occasionally is displayed 
here. Many, of course, would resent bitterly the label of 
anti-clerical who nevertheless are gathering material for the 
bonfire that anti-clericalism will be some day if the present 
tendencies continue. 

There are, for instance, the critics of Catholic education, 
sometimes these are clerics, who pounce on isolated instances 
of graduates of Catholic colleges and universities who have 
failed to live up to the high ideals presented to them as a 
proof that Catholic higher education is a failure. There 
are the “thirty per cent Catholics,” usually listed in the social 
register, sometimes regarded as prominent Catholics. They 
send their sons and daughters to the Country Day; after that 
Junior goes to Princeton, and Betsy Ann to Bryn Mawr or 
to Miss Frothingham’s-on-Hudson. Let their parish priest 
talk to them about the Papal Encyclical and he is straightway 
dubbed an obscurantist. If you press them, they will admit 
that prescriptions concerning Catholic education are good 
in theory, at least for the sons of the milkman and the 
daughters of the laundress, but not, most assuredly not, for 
the scions of the Clayton-Bottomleighs. This group would 
be offended if they were told they were anti-clericals, yet 
anti-clericals they are since they refuse to obey their duly 
constituted leaders, the priests and bishops. Not only do they 
place in jeopardy the faith of their own sons and daughters 
but their example spreads like a contagion. Others are only 
too ready to follow the same path. Quod isti et istae, cur non 
ego? And American Catholic education suffers thereby just 
as surely as if iniquitous laws similar to the laws engineered 
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by the French anti-clericals had been put on the statute books, 
here in America. 

If Catholic education is to advance in America, somehow, 
someway we must break through the apathy that hangs like 
a leaden pall over Catholics of the “thirty per cent’ type. 
We must make them see that Catholicism is a living vital 
thing, the only thing that matters in this mad chaotic world. 
Something of the stirring zeal that inspired the Crusades is 
called for to stir up the Catholic body, to enable them to see 
the paramount importance of Catholic education if Catholi- 
cism is to take its rightful place here in our America. There 
is need of bringing home to them the necessity of absolute 
loyalty to the cause on the part of every Catholic man and 
woman. One defection in loyalty, one prominent Catholic 
who sends his son to a secular institution drags along scores 
of others. A concentrated attack by every means at our com- 
mand is called for to make this ever-increasing group of 
lethargic Catholics see their obligation to promote Catholic 
education from kindergarten to university. 

There is another phase of anti-clericalism in American 
education that must be spoken of even though its mention will 
cause resentment. It is that phase which is shown with acid 
bitterness in The White Steed, the schoolmaster’s rage at 
clerical domination of the Irish schools. In America the 
situation is by no means analogous, yet there are points of re- 
semblance, especially in the field of higher education. It 
seems only the other day that Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties with relatively small student-bodies were manned almost 
exclusively, except in professional schools, by the religious 
orders or diocesan priests. That situation has changed with 
increased enrolment and a more diversified curriculum. Lay 
teachers, competent and intelligent, are in all our Catholic 
colleges and universities; in not a few they are a majority. 
In many instances they are better trained for college work 
than their clerical confréres on the faculty. Undoubtedly in 
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some cases this has caused friction; the miracle is that there 
has not been more friction. There is no need to exaggerate; 
very probably there is no more friction on the Catholic col- 
lege campus between clerical and lay faculty members than 
there is in the average secular college or university between 
the instructional staff and the administration. But there are 
grievances, at least in some institutions. The lay instructors 
resent being regarded as merely “hired help”. They are 
aggrieved when a religious no more competent than they is 
advanced in academic rank more swiftly than they are. They 
claim in some instances that the religious consider themselves 
as experts in education, and the laymen as merely amateurs. 
At faculty meetings and departmental conferences the opin- 
ions of the laymen are not asked or if they make a sugges- 
tion it is summarily dismissed as something proposed by one 
who does not understand “our system”. On the other hand, 
the religious order that has made large investment of men 
and money over a long period of years has a right and a duty 
to define the policies of the college or university. The public 
who supports the institution regards the religious order as 
primarily responsible for the conduct of education. Where 
friction exists, much of it is due to misunderstanding. The 
lay professor is in the Catholic college and university and 
he is here to stay. He is not a mere stop gap until some mem- 
ber of the religious order is ready to replace him. The con- 
tributions of lay faculty members in recent years to the cause 
of Catholic education are beyond price. A frank recognition 
of the difficulties on both sides, a frank discussion of the 
duties and responsibilities of each group would do much to 
iron out difficulties where difficulties exist. Anti-clericalism 
even in a mild form among the lay faculties of Catholic col- 
leges and universities would work a real disaster to Catholic 
education. It is well, too, to remember that anti-clericalism 
in education as in politics springs from clericalism, an un- 
lovely thing at best. 
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Catholic education is so great and glorious an enterprise, 
Catholic education here in America has attained a position so 
satisfactory in many points that there is urgent need on the 
part of all concerned to cooperate in every manner possible 
to make all our educational institutions more effective and 
more Catholic. There is no need to emphasize the fact that 
the present economic uncertainty has added to the difficulties 
of our present American Catholic educational system. This 
is particularly true of the Catholic college and university. 
Heroic sacrifice has created our wide-flung line of Catholic 
colleges; sacrifices must be continued by both lay and religious 
members of the faculty if the good work is to continue: sacri- 
fice of petty jealousy by the clerical estate of the lay estate 
and vice versa. Most of all, there is urgent need of scotching 
the twin demons of apathy and lethargy with regard to Cath- 
olic higher education, too often the heralds of anti-clerical- 
ism, that seem in too many instances to have seized hold of 
our well-to-do Catholics, if a rigorous Catholic life is to 
flourish in the coming generation. 

WILLIAM MCGUCKEN 





“REASON”? MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Commenting on Burke’s statement that “politics ought to be 
adjusted not to human reasonings, but to Auman nature; of 
which the reason is but a part, and by no means the greatest 
part” Professor Edward S. Corwin, in his essay on The 
Democratic Dogma and the Future of Political Science, de- 
clared all too casually: “The anti-intellectualist criticism 
has never been put more completely or more compactly. The 
French Revoution definitely fixed Burke’s attitude.” The 
parti pris in this misinterpretation of Burke’s fairly obvious 
meaning is clearly revealed by the fact that Burke’s remark 
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was made in 1769 before there was any thought of the French 
Revolution and had reference, merely, to Lord Grenville’s 
unduly legalistic appeal to the letter of the law in regard 
to the taxation of the American Colonies. As far as Burke’s 
attitude toward the French Revolution is concerned, on the 
other hand, we find that one of his most vehement indictments 
against the leaders of the movement was that: “By these 
theorists the right of the people is almost always sophistically 
confounded with their power. The body of the community, 
whenever it can come to act, can meet with no effectual re- 
sistance; but till power and right are the same, the whole body 
of them has no right inconsistent with virtue, and the first 
of all virtues, prudence. Men have no right to what is not 
reasonable, and to what is not for their benefit.” (Italics 
inserted. ) 

What Burke thus condemned in the name of genuine human 
reason was that “political rationalism” which as Corwin, 
himself, admits “was a growth of the period when the con- 
ception of the Newtonian physics dominated human thought, 
a science which was preponderantly mathematical and de- 
ductive.’ But Corwin dismisses Burke’s insistence upon 
human nature as the dynamic principle in respect to politics; 
and, thus, the relatively ultimate basis for determining what 
is good or bad as far as the social and political order is con- 
cerned. After pointing out how in reaction to this misappli- 
cation of ‘Newtonian physics,” “Darwinian biology” gave 
rise to “the modern science of psychology, which in the effort 
to justify its parentage has been driven increasingly to the 
necessity . . . of reducing mind to matter,” he concludes: 
“Modern democratic theory begins with a _ psychological 
theory, and it ends with one, and superficially they are one 
and the same theory; actually the tabula rasa of the late John 
Locke and that of the extant John Watson are two very dif- 
ferent (?) things. The former is a photographic film which 
builds up its picture by a process of absorption; the other is an 
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enticing white wall inviting human impudence to do its 
worst.” But the only way out as far as Corwin sees it is the 
assumption that: 

The real destiny of political science is to do more expertly and more 
precisely what it has always (?) done; its task is criticism and education 
regarding the true ends of the state (which transcend every form of 
empirical science) and how best they may be achieved. So far as it con- 
tributes to this end (which it simply can’t), the more of scientific method the 
better. 

To all this Burke, from the pseudo-scientific point of view 
of his own times had the perfect answer when criticising the 
machinations of the French Revolutionary National Assembly 
he said: 

They have much, but bad metaphysics; much, but bad geometry; much, 
but false proportionate arithmetic; but if it were all as exact as metaphysics, 
geometry and arithmetic ought to be, and if their schemes were perfectly 


consistent in all their parts, it would make only a more fair and sightly 
vision. Jt is remarkable, that in a great arrangement of mankind [like our 


present New Deal], not one reference whatsoever is to be found to any- 
thing moral or anything politic (Italics ours); nothing that relates to 
the concerns, the actions, the passions, the interests of men. Hominem non 


Sapiunt. 

Corwin’s essay on The Democratic Dogma appeared back 
in 1930 in the days before Hitler had the impudence to take 
advantage of both the Lockean and the Watsonian psycho- 
logical theory of democracy. Since then more and more are 
being shocked into the realization that philosophy as con- 
trasted with science may still have its uses in so far as it 
insists upon the supremacy of reason. But the great obstacle 
here again is that any such philosophy must be not so much 
true as “‘modern’’. Hans Kohn, for instance, in his little book, 
Force or Reason, Issues of the Twentieth Century (1937), 
opens his chapter on “The Dethronement of Reason” with the 


statement that: 


The philosophy of Descartes who lived in the first half of the seventeenth 
century is generally considered as the starting point of modern philosophy, as 
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the first clear and well-defined expression of the new intellectual climate 
which was to become general in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. . . . 
The details of his system are antiquated today. Later philosphers, Locke 
and Hume, Bayle and Voltaire, Leibnitz, Herder and Kant, have built upon 
Descartes’s foundations and transformed them beyond anything Descartes 
could have recognized as his. What has remained as a guiding light is the 
methodical principles from which he started. 


What these principles really portended has been admirably 
set forth by Etienne Gilson in his essay Concerning Christian 
Philosophy: The Distinctiveness of the Philosophic Order, 
where among other things he points out that “the first conse- 
quence of the mathematical method of Descartes, that from 
which all the others spring, was the obligation imposed on 
the philosopher to proceed always from thought to existence; 
even to define existence always in terms of thought” (cf. 
Philosophy and History edited by R. Klibansky and H. J. 
Paton). 

That this is as it should be to the “modern” mind is clear 
from Hans Kohn’s further statement where he declares: 


Modern civilization is based upon an active affirmation of life and on the 
faith that human reason can transform this life to greater justice, to greater 
freedom, to greater happiness for all. It is a faith in ethical (?) progress, in a 
deep meaning of history, in culture not as the sum of literature and intellectual 
and aesthetic refinement but as the application of man’s spirit to order 
the world according to his ideals.” (Italics ours.) 


But present actualities are driving home the tragic realization 
that the “deep meaning of history” is catching up with us 
in ways most disconcerting to this erstwhile proud faith in 
idealistic rationalism. In the face of such manifestations of 
mere “vitalistic pragmatism” as Fascism and Nazism Hans 
Kohn finds himself driven to put the question: “Is rational 
civilization in temporary retreat or has mankind in an ‘effort 
of unparalleled intensity reached the limit of its power of 
rational ordering?” Burke’s answer would still be Hominem 
non sapiunt. For as Gilson has pointed out more recently in 
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his famous Harvard lecture on Medieval Universalism and 
Its Present Value: 


When it is pursued to its ultimate conclusions, a rationalism of the 
idealistic type always considers itself as justified in prescribing what reality 
out to be. As he rejects all material and external criteria of what is true 
or false, the idealist usually ends in establishing what is his own individual 
truth as a universally valid dogma. Reason itself then becomes the very 
reverse of what it should be; instead of a unifying force it acts as a 
principal of intellectual and social division. 


We are thus brought back to the true meaning and full 
significance of Burke’s thoroughly intellectualistic but anti- 
rationalistic and anti-pseudo-scientific statement that “politics 
ought to be adjusted not to human reasonings, but to Auman 
nature; of which reason is but a part, and by no means the 
greatest part.” For as Gilson takes up the “modern” problem 
from the angle in which both Corwin and Kohn present it 
we are definitely warned in the lecture from which we just 
quoted that: 


Against the encroachments of the totalitarian state in its various forms, 
our only conceivable protection, humanly speaking at least, is in a powerful 
revival of the medieval feeling for the universal character of truth. I say 
feeling, because it is a natural temptation for everyone of us to coin a truth 
of his own, made after his own image and likeness, so that its contemplation 
may give us at the same time the selfish pleasure of self-contemplation. . . . 
Yet the most commonplace truth is infinitely better than a whole system 
of the most original errors. Now, perhaps, is for us the time to remind 
ourselves and to teach others the old Greek principle, that unity is better 
than multiplicity. Not uniformity, which is the mere lack of diversity, but 
unity, that is to say, the rational ordering of a manifold reality. Do we 
believe that truth is one? Are we convinced that truth consists in finding out 
an order where there is one as in nature and putting it where there is none, 
or not enough of it, as in moral, social and political life? Upon our answer 
to that first question hangs the future of the mind and of what is left 


of its liberty. (Italics ours.) 


We at least in the United States might well take our 
cue from James Wilson, the father of American jurispru- 
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dence, who, in spite of the perfectly silly remark of Roland 
Bainton, in a highly documented discussion of The Appeal to 
Reason and the American Constitution (cf. The Constitution 
Reconsidered, edited by Conyers Read) in which he is held 
up as “contemptuous of philosophy” because he rejected the 
skeptical philosophies of Locke, Berkeley and Hume, actually 


said that: 


Despotism, by an artful use of “superiority” in politics; and scepticism, 
by an artful use of “ideas” in metaphysics, have endeavoured—and their 
endeavours have frequently been attended with too much success—to destroy 
all true liberty and sound philosophy. By their baneful effects, the science 
of man and the science of government have been poisoned to their very 
fountains. But those destroyers of others have met, or must meet, with 


their own destruction. 
MOREHOUSE F. X. MILLAR 


THOUGHTS ON THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Thomas F. Woodlock who passes on wisdom more than 
financial in his perspicacious column in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, offered, some time ago, a guide to the perplexed reader of 
the fiery denunciations that are hurled at Fascism and Com- 
munism or the eloquent eulogies heaped on Liberalism and 
Democracy from press and platform and the air. When cor- 
nered to a show down these political partisans will reveal 
doctrines as dangerously subversive as those they denounce. 
All or nearly all have their own axe to grind; their own pet 
theory will soon betray them. Mr. Woodlock suggested an 
unfailing test of their real professions, a test at once philo- 
sophically basic while manifesting a keen alertness to -the 
prevalent temper of our age. 

Here is Mr. Woodlock’s test: “Do you or do you not believe 
that there are in reality such things as the inalienable rights of 
which the Declaration of Independence speaks in its second 
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paragraph?” If the list of natural rights be extended beyond 
the primary ones mentioned in the memorable passage of the 
Declaration the harassed student or reader is in possession not 
only of a test of orthodoxy on the State’s function and limita- 
tions, but of an accurate cross section of the dominant men- 
tality that pervades every section of human thought and activ- 
itv. Hooking it up to our Declaration is a neat trap for unsus- 
pecting democrats, though a departmental worker in our own 
Washington Administration unblushingly put out his neck in 
asserting all rights a State concession. 

Moral Positivism is not, of course, a bloom of our day. Its 
roots are in the religious revolution (called euphoniously 
the Reformation) and in the philosophical revolt ushered in 
by what is called by historians of philosophy the modern 
period. Individual instances occurred earlier where an em- 
bittered trouble maker fell afoul the Church’s discipline and 
appealed to the secular arm. Later the Omnipotent State 
found renegade henchmen and publicists ready to sell their 
birthright for the uncertain, temporal prerogatives of an in- 
flated Nationalism or the sustaining influence of some power- 
ful Ruler. State Absolutism found a ready weapon in Moral 
Positivism though not all elaborated as pretentious a system 
as Hegel which concludes with the theory that the universe 
exists to realize freedom which was finally achieved under the 
protective benison of the Prussian monarchy. Once unloosed, 
the tide gained impetus and strength in the emancipation of 
human rights from the province of the moral law. It is not 
hard to see how a tendency in such a direction destroyed the 
legitimate restraints to tyranny exercised over the individual, 
the family, the citizen and the Christian. What is remarkable 
about our present attitude is the sense of security and assur- 
ance that characterizes our new advocates of Positivism. Up 
to this the doctrinaires knew they had a fight before them. 
Whereas your present protagonist is annoyed to find an ad- 
versary so hidebound and naive as to take a stand for the 
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natural (moral) law and natural rights against the propa- 
ganda of the individual or the invasion of government. Herein 
is where Mr. Woodlock’s test enters and may be used to good 
purpose. 

It is noteworthy and surprising how man’s dependence on 
the Creator implicitly asserted in the Declaration is neglected 
by our politicians and patriots though it is from God through 
the Natural Law from which the consequent inalienable rights 
flow. Though inherent in man’s nature and vouched for by 
man’s reason, the Church, the divinely commissioned cus- 
todian of morality, has been their staunch upholder through 
the centuries. Their existence is explicit and implicit in the 
writings of the Fathers and theologians; volumes on Jus Na- 
turale being the output of the medieval philosophers. The 
Church by necessity in her own defense as well as by the 
exigencies of truth repeatedly defended the individuals as well 
as God’s rights against every insidious or open attack, no mat- 
ter whence it came or how powerful the enemy. Nature and 
reason are insufficient when the perversity of the human will 
injects itself. Revelation supplies the insufficiency. 

Despite its record in defense of man’s inherent rights Mr. 
Heywood Broun in a Sesquicentennial homily on the Declara- 
tion told the readers of his syndicated column that the doc- 
trine of natural rights was in no sense the invention of Jeffer- 
son and his collaborators, but “was derived very largely from 
the writings of Locke and Rousseau.” ‘That Jefferson was 
influenced by the writings of Locke and more particularly 
Rousseau is true but that the doctrine itself and in its origin is 
traceable to such parentage is not true. Our great profession 
of political faith deserves and can claim prouder, more hon- 
ored lineage. Rousseau’s theory founded on a caricature of 
human nature provides no adequate basis for civil authority 
and civic rights. Whatever, in a limited sense, is attributable 
to Locke derives from Catholic philosophers with whom 
Locke did not break as radically as his successors. 
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In the political budgeting and balancing with 150 years 
behind, while no dictator is whipping Americans in line there 
are encroachments on man’s natural rights and liberties, in- 
vasions on God’s rights by State legislation and obeisance to 
radical theories and theorists. These are the two fruitful seed- 
ing grounds of the dictator. A worthy slogan for the year 
would be an open, uninhibited profession of faith in the Crea- 
tor, His law, whence derive alike our rights, liberties as well 
as our duties. This would be a fitter tribute to the Founders 
and assuredly more beneficial than the erection of the Four 
Liberties statuary at Constitution Mall, Flushing Meadows. 

WILLIAM J. BENN. 











The Catholic Writer and 
Contemporary Culture 


By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


HE antinomies of art and morality are no more recon- 
ciled now than they were when Plato wrote his Republic 
and Artistotle gave his celebrated answer in the Poetics. 
The rights of the artist as opposed to the demands of moral 
laws have engaged not only local censors and critics but such 
great minds as St. Augustine and St. Thomas in the middle 
ages and practically all important literary men since that 
time. Mortimer Adler’s historical criticism of the idea in 
Art and Prudence, Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism, numer- 
ous treatises and special articles attest the vitality of the prob- 
lem in our own day. From time to time the appearance of a 
work in questionable taste by a Catholic or a serious challenge 
such as Gide’s letter to Mauriac in which the former main- 
tained that the devil collaborated in every work of art give 
the controversy a new life. Then equivocal replies like 
Mauriac’s God and Mammon encourage philosophers and 
critics alike to settle the issue once and for all. 

It is merely clever to say that those writers who have tried 
to solve the status of art in relation to morality and the Chris- 
tian Tradition have brought order to a vacuum, but it is not 
merely shallow criticism nor does it betray an anti-meta- 
physical bias to insist that they are not touching the point 
which affects the Catholic writer in the world today. The 
writer lives in the historical present. The nature of his audi- 
ence, the prejudices it brings to a work of art, the peculiar 
characteristics of the forms with which the artist works, the 
political and social circumstances of the age—all these things 
distract him from his attention to the object which in the 
abstract it is his sole business to create. Ideally, art is inde- 
pendent of the subject; actually, the artist as a practical politi- 
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cal animal cannot disassociate himself from the various tem- 
pers of his age. Great art may be universal but artists, great 
or small, belong to time and they are very largely governed 
by temporal considerations. 

The real problem of the Catholic writer today is that of 
adapting himself to the contemporary milieu without sacri- 
ficing his intelligence or his character. Other issues are im- 
portant but not so pressing. Moreover, they presume the 
existence of a considerable body of work and they anticipate 
problems which may never occur. It is of course fascinating 
for the discursive reasoner to speculate as to whether this or 
that matter may or may not be mentioned, and, if it may, 
whether this or that point of view needs stressing. It is equally 
satisfying to snip off the ever-present tendency of many Cath- 
olic authors to write with a timorous mentality and in paro- 
chial language. Unfortunately such discussions are merely 
obiter dicta. 


DIVISION OF CATHOLIC OPINION 


As Gerald Vann pointed out in several essays in Morals 
Makyth Man and as F. X. Talbot remarked in his article on 
American Catholics in America Today, one of the major dif- 
ficulties in the contemporary Catholic intellectual world is 
the contrary tendencies of many of its members. A large num- 
ber, perhaps the majority, incline to the belief that the future 
of Catholic culture depends upon the ability of its people to 
create their own ethos. Within this new city of God, governed 
by a hierarchy of values and inspired by that totality of view 
which the late George Bull expounded in “The Function of 
a Catholic College” and in other papers, they hope to develop 
a real and specific culture. They would be exclusive only in 
the sense that they would refuse to accept the style of life, the 
attitude of mind and the conscious principles of a civilization 
which is at best spiritually neuter. 

En rapport with the latest knowledge of the age and sym- 
pathetic towards the common effort to achieve a common good, 
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they conceive their function to be sufficiently important and 
universal to warrant complete independence. Indepedence in- 
deed is an absolute necessity for their survival. To them the 
strength of Catholicism as a religion and a cultural force lies 
in its corporate character. Aware of their duty to bring the 
illumination of Christian truth to humanity, they are never- 
theless convinced that their individual efforts apart from the 
Church have no real effect. For them the contradiction be- 
tween the life of Christianity and that of the world cannot 
be reconciled and the reconciliation of the world with Christ 
depends upon making Christianity a light in darkness. They 
are consistent in their psychology. Strong believers in the 
necessity of purifying the source, they subscribe to Christian 
education from the cradle to the grave, to the ideal of Chris- 
tian art and literature and of a Christian social order which 
they do not regard as chimerical. By being strong within 
they hope to be helpful to those without and gradually by 
the superiority of their own values to induce the world to 


come to Christ. 
THE COOPERATIVE ATTITUDE 


Those who disagree with this attitude fear that it may be- 
come sectarian rather than universal and political rather than 
religious. If I interpret Fr. Vann correctly, his feeling is that 
a Christian is a man of the world as well as a citizen of eternity 
and he agrees with Maritain that the function of the Christian 
is to leaven the materialistic mass. As in most differences 
between Catholics there is no quarrel over principles. The 
division occurs over an interpretation of current historical 
events. In this country it takes the form of what has been 
called the cooperative attitude. 

Proponents of this attitude regard others as falsely isola- 
tionist and prefer the policy of alliance with forces which are 
not clearly anti-Christian. As historically-conscious men they 
seem to sense in the present direction towards corporate 
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Catholicism a situation analogous to that of late 17th Century 
England when.the militant Catholic party defeated its own 
purpose by alienating the sympathies of their naturally sus- 
picious countrymen. They would have Catholics attend 
state and secular universities as they do in England and else- 
where, participate in politics, become more and more articu- 
late in the secular press, increase their interest in science and 
sociology, in other words, to share as much as possible in the 
contemporary milieu. ‘They believe sincerely that their 
share can be a large one and that the only thing which pre- 
vents such participation is the illiberal attitude of the “iso- 
lationists.” ‘To the objection that the truth can be used to 
disadvantage when it is represened in the perspective of doubt 
and error they reply that it is better so to be seen than not to 
be seen at all. 

These two conflicting attitudes, sketchily represented here, 
despite their agreement on many points, have created a recog- 
nizable tension in American Catholic thought. The division 
is said to be skin deep but it is irritating to both sides. With 
the extremists it tends to become an occasion for recrimina- 
tion. It has been the hidden issue behind many seemingly 
innocuous exchanges on the questions of education, politics and 
social policy. It is always certain to flare up in the inter- 
pretation of the Syllabus of Errors. But if it has produced 
some dissension it has also led to compromise. 

The middle position is partly the result of a failure to think 
things through, partly of unwillingness to take sides but chiefly 
of the belief that a genuine synthesis may be worked out. The 
transitional character of contemporary civilization even in 
countries like France where the Catholics have more or less 
come to terms with the heirs of the French Revolution, the 
uncertainty of the material bases of our life, the alarming 
shifts from the extremes of democracy to autocracy, have been 
compelling factors in determining opinions. The gradualness 
and opportunism which characterize international foreign 
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policy also marks individual mentality. Most people prefer 
to stand still and most Catholics are ready to countenance both 
the corporate and the individualist policies, leaning at times 
to one and at times to the other, until the force of events or the 
plain counsel of expediency indicates a choice. 

This in very general terms is the temper of American 
Catholicism, as it is to a greater or less extent the temper of 
the free Catholic communities throughout the world. 











THE “ISOLATIONISTS” 






The Catholic writer, then, not only faces the technical prob- 
lems common to his fellow craftsmen and the moral prob- 
lems common to Christians and noble pagans, but the very 
special problem of adjusting his whole attitude of life. He 
cannot escape the historical present. ‘True, he may ignore 
the problem and proceed happily but hazardously under the 
slogan of ama et fac quod vis but that in itself is an attitude 
which brings him back to his original difficulty. He may 
vacillate within the limitless extension of orthodoxy but to 
the loss of point of view and to the detriment of his artistic 
integrity. However sound his abstract view of the universe, 
he is at present more deficient in poise, in style, in swift de- 
cision, in ready execution than are many philosophical anar- 
chists. The tension which is true of Catholicism as a whole 
necessarily affects him and unless his individual estilo or 
mode of being has crystallized before he is confronted with 
the problem, his creative genius may atrophy. This possi- 
bility may be inferred from the lack of creative Catholic liter- 
ature in our own country. 

The reason for this barrenness may very well be the same 
one which has thus far frustrated Catholic life itself, namely 
a doubt as to what the Catholic way is or should be. The 
directions taken by the creative writers during the present 
century seem to confirm the fact. Both in this country and 
abroad they have followed three clearly marked routes. Some 
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like Willa Cather (not a Catholic, of course, but a Catholic 
writer), Louis Hemon and Paul Claudel and many minor 
writers, have accepted the Catholic ethos not only as an area 
of investigation but also as a humanistic standard. 

The values which are explicitly stated or implied in their 
works are Christian and Catholic, so much so that the non- 
Christian reader must accept at least the illusion of Christian 
humanism to understand the motivation of the plot or the 
mood of the characters. The figures in the French renouveau ; 
Meynell, Hopkins, Thompson, Belloc, Chesterton and others 
in England; poets as contemporary as Roy Campbell, Eileen 
Duggan and Sister Madeleva, are unmistakably Catholic. 
Despite the fact that they address themselves to a universal 
audience, the origin of their inspiration and their comment 
is clear. Many, however, feel that they have failed to do 
more than occasionally attract other than Catholic attention. 
Except for certain poets, it is held, Catholic writers have not 
insinuated their thought into the modern consciousness. The 


reason generally given for this is that they wrote specifically 
as Catholics and therefore were not considered impartial by 
the universities, the learned societies and the serious students 
of their day. 


THE NEW SCHOOL 


There has been a marked tendency by a new school of 
Catholics, restricted as yet to the critics, to insist upon a de- 
parture from what they call the “blustering medievalism” and 
the controversial tactic of the older school. The new group 
frowns on rhetoric, suspects eloquence and immensely reveres 
“presentation” and inference. Their gods are Aldous Huxley 
and Evelyn Waugh in England and Morley Callaghan in 
the United States. “Accept the world as it is,” they say, “with 
its pretensions, stupidities, its little neuroses and its great ills, 
present it roughly and crudely if necessary, but in the mode 
of the day.” They have made valiant efforts to baptize Dos 
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Passos, Wolfe and Hemingway and their millenium is the 
time when the Catholic writer will be recognized as the 
forward-looking thinker of his day. Whereas the older school 
is unconvinced of the value of Freudian psychology as a 
literary tool and is persuaded that the problem novel and the 
social drama are of their very nature calculated to present 
real life in extreme and hence unreal terms, the newer school 
clamors for Catholic literature in the tradition of Proust and 
D. H. Lawrence and for plays which Clifford Odets could 
have written. The new group points to Mauriac and Sigrid 
Undset as examples of those who have dredged as deeply as 
the naturalists and explored as many curious seams as the 
psychologists. It is their belief that the Catholic artist like 
the Catholic scientist must speak to all men and that, in order 
to do so, he must employ a modern speech and a modern 
method. Emphasizing as they do the necessity of talking 
about the things which interest the modern reader, they feel 
that there is more sense in such a novel as Brave New World 
with its brilliant satire on materialism than there is in “isola- 
tionist” books like The Mark of the Beast. 

Here then are two schools of readers and writers which 
are poles apart. The difference is more than the opposition 
of Victorian prudery to modern realism or of parochialism to 
emancipated universalism. It is the effect of two tendencies 
in the Catholic character. As in life, so in literary theory, 
there have been the attempts at compromise. A spate of novels 
and plays on the redemption theme commute between the city 
of Mammon and the city of God in the attempt to give a 
broader view of reality. But few of the compromises have met 
with much success, and in some cases, as in that of the popular 
novelist Kathleen Norris, they have concluded in hypocrisy. 
Meanwhile the majority of Catholics who are also writers 
have surrendered without apparent regret to Mammon. 

The Catholic writer is not especially different from other 
Catholics. His confusion reflects their confusion and if it 
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can be said that Catholic literature is as yet a negligible factor 
in national life, the same is true of Catholic philosophy, paint- 
ing, music and social custom. Catholicism as a culture has not 
as yet taken root either in England which is, in Belloc’s phrase, 
“Protestant, aristocratic and commercial,” or in America, 
which is Protestant-agnostic, democratic and commercial. 
Save in such Catholic enclaves as colleges, religious houses 
and temporary communities, the tone and mentality of the 
foreign world of the Reformation and the French Revolution 
prevail. So vast is the difference between the two cultures 
that even words in common use such as honor, virtue, 
democracy and authority, sometimes have contrary meanings. 
No one is more sensitive to this than the Catholic writer whose 
religious awareness combines with his feeling for language 
to make him conscious of the abyss which lies between his most 
profound and energetic thoughts and those of his contem- 
poraries. 


THE CULTURAL ASPECT 


Solutions of these problems have been unsuccessfully at- 
tempted because critics have treated them narrowly, under the 
aspect of technique, rather than broadly, under the aspect 
of a culture or a way of life. In detaching the idea of Catholic 
literature from the primary idea of a Catholic culture they 
have proceeded in a mathematical, Cartesian fashion. They 
wonder why nothing happens when they have cleared away 
all the moral snags, neatly adjusted the artist’s vision of reality 
and then apportioned him areas for satire and lots for ro- 
mantic development. But art is the product not only of skill, 
and not at all of a systematic knowledge of ethics and esthetics, 
but of abundant spiritual energy, and the only explanation 
of artistic failure lies in the lack, or the dissipation, of that 
spiritual energy. 

One need not attempt to plumb the mysteries of the creative 
function to find out what it is that frustrates Catholic writers, 
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because it is only their Catholicism and not their writing 
which is frustrated. Catholics spill as much ink in propor- 
tion to their numbers and opportunities as any other group. 
The solution of their difficulties is not to be found in manuals 
on how to write but in the practice of living; not in the libera- 
tion of mental energy, but in the effective concentration of 
spiritual energies which have hitherto been squandered. 
Caught up in a world in which the centrifugal forces of 
anarchic individualism have been accepted as the dynamic 
element, the Catholic writer has lost his integrity and totality 
of view. After a long cultural lag during which he had no 
schools, no universities, no contact with the genius of Catholi- 
cism, he has returned from exile precisely at the time when 
modern culture has fallen into decay and he now finds him- 
self working in forms which themselves are essentially the 
product of this decay. It is impossible here to show that the 
monologue interieur, the false postulates of naturalistic fiction, 
the language annihilation characteristic of much modern poetry 
and prose as well as the intentions of serious fiction as a whole 
are signs of intellectual and moral breakdown, but, assuming 
that such proof could be given, it is not difficult to understand 
how Catholic writers who use these forms for fashion’s sake, 
or to ingratiate themselves with the general reader, or to dis- 
guise their perhaps pious motives, are neutralizing the every 
effects which they propose to achieve. Falsity, sentimentality 
and malice cannot be exhibited for correction, nor can divine 
reason be justified, by instruments which are very largely the 
creation of a materialistic view of life. The Catholic writer 
who thinks that he can adapt the technique of modern art 
without implicitly accepting the ethos of the modern world 
is in serious error.. The very forms of Marxist fiction, for 
example, imply the necessity of class conflict, just as the pat- 








1Modern Irish fiction provides a notable exemple of this point. The novels of 
Sean O’Faolain, Liam O’Flaherty, Peadar O’Donnell, Frank O’Connor, Kate O’Brien 
and the plays of Paul V. Carroll are conspicuously lacking in Catholic qualities. 
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tern of the stream of consciousness novel ignores the possi- 
bility of reason and freedom of choice. Style or technique is 
not merely fashion. It is much more. It is a mode of being, 
a way of looking at life. The frequently expressed wish that 
Catholic letters produce a Thomas Mann or a Thomas Wolfe 
is therefore the sheerest idiocy; Mann and Wolfe are pre- 
cisely what they are because, although men of genius, they are 
basically sensual, predominantly body-conscious. 

To emphasize similarities rather than differences is not 
really a way out of important difficulties. In literature as in 
life the similarities between opposing doctrines are generally 
superficial and the differences are usually profound. Both 
Chaucer and Voltaire were witty but it is fantastic to imagine 
that there could be any more collaboration between them than 
between a religious community and Communism. The writer 
who fancies that he can adopt the style of Dreiser, Faulkner 
and Hemingway and salvage his philosophy by significant 
comment is an ideological brother of a certain liberal Catholic 
critic who regards Joyce’s Ulysses as a Catholic masterpiece 
because it contains so many ecclesiastical references. Literary 
styles are modes of thought, not modes of dress and one can- 
not put them on or off with impunity.’ There is of course no 
question here of what serious critics mean by compromise. 
They refer to current literary manners and the recent regard 
for the sensibilities of men whose ideas and mode of life the 
Catholic artist must challenge firmly and unequivocally. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Whatever direction the Catholic body takes here or in 
other countries, whether it concentrates upon its own intel- 
lectual community or upon alliance with others, or upon com- 
promise, it seems clear that the Catholic writer himself has 


2Significantly most literary converts have shown marked changes in style (as 
opposed to the more superficial manner of expression). Undset’s history is a progres- 
sive departure from naturalism. 
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no choice. He must be simply and integrally Catholic in his 
whole attitude towards life. It is an extreme and perilous ne- 
cessity and calls not only for courage but also for extra- 
ordinary independence of mind and vision. The writer has 
no great precedent in English literature save Chaucer and 
a few minor classics in our own time. Occasional flashes here 
and in Europe suggest the dawn of a literature that is at 
the same time intensely Catholic and free of the mentality 
of apologetics. There is considerable more promise of such 
a movement in France and Spain than elsewhere because in 
those countries, for entirely different historical reasons, 
Catholic culture is experiencing a remarkable flowering and 
literature a new and splendid growth. One cannot be as 
optimistic about such an emergence in England or America, 
where the pragmatic northern temper prevails and one’s style 
of life is more usually expressed in action than in forms of 
art. It may very well be that creative Catholic literature will 
follow the usual historical process and wait upon a tremendous 
spiritual revolution within Catholicism itself. When it is 
realized that Catholicism is a culture as well as a creed, 
literature will record it. In the meantime it seems to be a 
clear duty to insist in season and out of season that the Catholic 
culture differs from others as Rome does from Berlin, as 
Dante from H. G. Wells, as the Little Flower from Madame 
Bovary, that it was once considered worthy of blood and 
tears and even now is considerably more valuable than the 
decadence which surrounds it. 





Dante as a Medieval 
Humanist 


GERALD G. WALSH 


Videtur quod non 


humanist. Such a title, it may be argued, is indefensible, 

both in language and logic; indefensible in language be- 
cause neither Dante nor any of his contemporaries ever heard 
of such a word as medieval, let alone humanist; and inde- 
fensible in logic, because a medieval humanist is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

It is true that Dante never used such words; he knew of 
the ancients; and he spoke of the future; but he called his 
own age modern, much as we do ours. One has only to recall 
his references to “modern jargon” and the “modern manner,” 
questa moderna favella (Par., xvi, 33) and uso moderno 
(Purg., xxvi, 113). So with a word like humanist. Dante 
speaks, unendingly, of all things human, from human flesh 
to human spirit, from human features to human fellowship; 
of human nature and the human species, of the human body 
and the human intellect, of human life and human law, of 
human pride and human passions; but never does he speak 
of humanists or humanism. 

Nevertheless, this verbal anachronism may teach us a lesson 
in history. We imagine, too readily, that new words denote 
new things, that new definitions imply discoveries. The same 
was true of the fifteenth century humanists. They tended to 
think that because they had learned more words from the 
Greek and Latin lexicons, they were living a more abundant 
life than medieval men. Even Dante himself, the author of 
the “New Life,” the Vita Nuova, was not wholly free from 


|: might seem that Dante should not be called a medieval 
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this illusion. Yet the simple truth is that the six centuries that 
separate the New Life of Dante from the New Humanism 
of today have given no new dimensions, whether of height 
or depth or breadth to substantial human living. 

As for the objection that medieval humanist implies a con- 
tradiction, that very objection, so it seems to me, suggests a 
second and not less important lesson, a lesson about the nature 
of humanism. The modern world has been too ready to regard 
as contradictories thoughts and things that are really comple- 
mentary. How often have we seen arrayed in battle lines 
physics and metaphysics, reason and Revelation, philosophy 
and Faith? How often have we been urged to deny reality 
either to the one or the many, to the universal or the particular, 
to the idea or the thing? How often have we been told that 
progress is the rejection of tradition, conscience of authority, 
passion of purpose, liberty of law? The history of humanism 
has borne witness to these battles. At times, humanism has 
meant little but a kind of naturalism; it has implied the denial 
that there can be in life and love and art any element that is 
properly supernatural or mystical or Divine. At other times 
humanism has meant a kind of puritanism; it has implied that 
human passion is something less than specifically human. 


DANTE’S HUMANISM 


We may learn from Dante a more integral humanism; a 
humanism that admits both the one and the many in human 
living; one that accepts both structure and steps in things and 
thoughts and values; one that is, at the same time, architectonic 
and hierarchic; one that can accept the Cosmos as a whole, 
and yet see in Man, as Dante did, the horizon between God 
and Nature, a being utterly one and yet linked by his senses 
to the world of matter, by his mind to the world of thought, 
and by his spirit to the world of Mystery. 

It is this unity in trinity, this unity of man in the trinity of 
matter, mind and Mystery, of sensation, thought and intuition, 
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that gives to Dante’s humanism its peculiar character. It was 
a humanism that was, at the same time, scientific, philosophi- 
cal and religious, a humanism that found a place for passion, 
reason and Grace, a humanism that could combine life and 
love with art and thought, and all with Faith and mystical 
intuition. 

Dante’s humanism was, in two words, Christian Humanism. 
It involved, as in the case of the adolescent Christ, not only 
wisdom but age and Grace, not only sophia but helikia and 
charts. It was a synthesis of light and love and Life. It was 
Christian, too, in the sense that it could grow neither from 
Idealism nor Materialism, but only from Creationism. In 
Dante’s humanism, man does not make the cosmos; neither 
does the cosmos generate man: both are the creations of God; 
both are things that issue from Divine Thoughts. That is 
why, ultimately, there can be no real contradictions in human 
nature or in human life or even in human history. That is 
why, too, a man like Dante could be both medieval and a 
humanist. 

Medieval humanism, then, as I shall use the term, implies 
not something less but something more than either the literary, 
aesthetic, neopagan humanism of certain Italians of the fif- 
teenth century or the paedagogic, ethical, neopuritan human- 
ism of certain Americans of our own generation. Medieval 
humanism is, of course, as all humanism must be, funda- 
mentally, a quest for human happiness; but it looks for happi- 
ness neither in the cultivation of the taste alone nor of the 
conscience alone, nor even of the intelligence alone; but in 
a synthesis of living and loving and dreaming and thinking 
and believing and, if the Grace of God be given, suffering 
ecstasy. 


LIFE 


Living. What sort of living, we must ask, did Dante think 
would bring him human happiness? 
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The answer may be given in three words. Two of these 
words are peculiarly medieval; the third may seem somewhat 
modern. The three words are: active life, contemplative life, 
creative life. Men debated in the Middle Ages whether, 
abstractly considered, vita contemplativa were not of higher 
value than vita activa, but, concretely, they agreed that only 
by combining action and contemplation could one get creation. 

That, at least, was Dante’s case. Any one may gauge from 
the all but fourteen hundred pages of Zingarelli’s Life of 
Dante the measure of his active life; his youthful fun; his 
dancing and singing and drawing; his hunting; his skill with 
bow and arrows; his training as a soldier; his fighting at 
Campaldino; his seven years in Florentine politics, and how 
he rose to the supreme position of political preeminence in that 
fiercely competitive democracy; his diplomatic missions; his 
tireless traveling, and how he becomes more than a Florentine, 
more than an Italian, a citizen of Christendom; how he lived 
in courts and dealt with princes, emperors and popes. And 
besides his service in the Church and State, he was active in 
the home and school. He reared a family; and, like many 
a minor humanist, he lectured for a living. 

To that lecturing Dante brought what may fairly be de- 
scribed as phenomenal erudition; with this reservation, how- 
ever, that learning with Dante was never the mere action of 
adding facts to a mass of information. Learning, for any 
medieval humanist was a form of contemplation, that is to say 
a marriage between love and knowledge, a philosophia. 
Dante fell so desperately in love with wisdom, with what, 
poet-wise, he calls the “fairest and purest of the daughters of 
the Emperor of the Universe” that, even in prose, he can write 
like this: 

O dear and indescribable glances, when the revelations of philosophy 
ravish, of a sudden, the mind of a man, like the eyes of a lady flashing upon 
her lover. What can I call it but a sort of redemption, a kind of beatific 
vision, when the lovers of wisdom, bathed in a light like this, are saved from 
the death of ignorance and sin (Convivio, II, xv, 4). 
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It would be a mistake, I think, to confuse such ecstatic 
lyricism with the easy Romantic languors of a later age. To 
Dante the wooing of wisdom was an arduous ardor; he paid 
for intellectual peace at a great price. In a famous passage 
in the Convivio he gives us a picture of himself poring over 
his books till he was all but blind, till the stars that he loved 
so much seemed to him blurred in a kind of mist, che le stelle 
mi pareano tutte d’alcuno albore ombrate (Conv., II], ix, 15). 
He was willing to pay for insight with his eye sight. That is 
what he implies in more than one of those allegorical songs 
addressed to Lady Wisdom: 

He that doth salvation prize 


Let him meet this Lady’s eyes 
Recking naught of tears and sighs (Rime, |xxix). 


By creative life, as applied to Dante, I mean, of course, the 
life of literary creation, and particularly the amount and 
originality of his work. In accidental resemblances, the Vita 
Nuova is like the Consolations of Boethius; yet its substance 
is a realistic, romantic, religious autobiography unlike any- 
thing in previous literature. There was no model in any 
modern language for that banquet of philosophic and literary 
essays, the Convivio. The De Vulgari Eloquentia is the most 
original of all discussions of Romance philology. Even 
Dante’s Letters, for all their adherence to the conventions of 
the Artes dictaminis, in the matter of rhetorical construction 
and the rhythmic cursus, have about them a note that had 
never been struck before, and for that matter seldom since. 
The Monarchia may repeat certain of the arguments then in 
vogue among the political philosophers; and yet Dante was 
conscious (and I feel rightly) of his novel approach to the 
theory of universal sovereignty in civil society. ‘This truth,” 
he writes, “I shall venture to bring out into the open; hoping 
like a knight dedicated to the service of humanity, to keep my 
vigil and win my spurs as the first of heroes in this novel feat 
of arms” (Mon., I, i, 5). 
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This word humanity, whether in the form of mundus or of 
humanum genus or of tota humana civilitas, as it appears in 
Dante’s Monarchia, will remind one that Dante anticipated 
not merely the umanisti of the Renaissance but likewise the 
philosophes of the Enlightenment, the intellectualist human- 
ism (if one may so speak) of the eighteenth century. Not in 
Godwin or Condorcet will one find more faith in human per- 
fectibility and a better definition of human progress than in 
Dante’s Monarchia: 
God has given to all men a love for Truth. The Past has enriched us 
with a patrimony of laborious achievement. We owe it to Posterity to give 
our children a richer Future. It should be reckoned a kind of treason to 
Humanity for a man who has received an education to contribute nothing 
to our common Culture (Mon., I, i, 1). 


And again: 


The purpose of humanity in its totality is the unceasing and progressive 
actuation of every possibility of human intelligence, first, in the order of 
speculative thought and secondly, in the order of external achievement 
(Ibid., iv, 1). 


There is even a measure of originality in Dante’s Latin 
Eclogues, the Cinderella among his masterpieces. He never 
gave enough attention to the writing of classical hexameters 
to acquire the technical perfection of the Latinists of the 
Renaissance or even of a poet like Petrarca; and yet I do not 
know where one can easily find, outside of Virgil, much more 
beauty and passion than in the lines where Alphesibeus pleads 
with Tityrus (who is Dante) not to desert his friends for the 
sake of the laurels on the banks of the Rhenus and Nayas, 
since already the hands of God are plucking leaves for his 
eternal crown. 


A, mea vita, precor, numquam tam dira voluptas 
te premat, ut Rhenus et Nayas illa recludat 
hoc illustre caput, cui jam frondator in alta 
virgine perpetuas festinat cernere frondes (Ecloga II, 84-87). 
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And then there is the Divine Comedy. About the magnitude 
and originality of that medieval creation, of that unique syn- 
thesis of order and ardor, of vision and passion, of truth and 
beauty, there is, I think, no word of mine that need be said. 

My only point, at this stage, is that a life like Dante’s, so 
active, so contemplative, so creative, was a life at least not 
less abundant than the life of any “modern” who has a claim 
to the name of humanist. 


LOVE 
I turn now to Dante as a lover, to the Dante who could sing: 


I am a man who, when 
Love whispers to the heart, takes note and then 
Retells the tidings to the rest of men. 


I’mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, e a quel modo 
ch’ e’ ditta dentro vo significando (Purg., xxiv, 52-54). 


This message, for the most part, Dante has conveyed to us 


under the name and symbolism of Beatrice. There is, first of 
all, in the literal and historical sense of the opening chapters of 
the Vita Nuova, his romantic love for little Bice Portinari, the 
dear girl who first made the tiniest pulses of his heart tremble, 
as he says, “horribly,” the Beatrice who at sweet seventeen, 
with a simple bow, could transport young Dante’s soul to the 
very “limits of beatitude.” There is, secondly, an ideal Beat- 
rice, the “young, young angel,” the angiola giovanissma, who 
seemed to Dante, in one of the few Homeric phrases that he 
quotes, “not a mortal but the daughter of the gods.” And it 
was because of this ideal, I take it, that we may believe him 
when he says that his romantic passion was absolutely pure, at 
all times tempered (as he puts it) by the faithful counsel of 
his conscience. It was this double Beatrice whom he saw in the 
strange vision which went to the making of the first verses 
which he ever cared to keep. 
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At first, the Lord of Love seemed gladsome, keeping 
My heart within his hand, and, on his arm 
My lady covered with a cloak and sleeping. 







Then, wakened, of my heart with flames upleaping 
She ate, in lowliness and much alarm. 
Then, Love I watched go on his way, a-weeping. 







Allegro mi sembrava Amor tenendo 
meo core in mano, e ne le braccia avea 
madonna involta in un drapo dormendo. 
Poi la svegliava, e d’esto core ardendo 
lei paventosa umilmente pascea: 
appresso gir lo ne vedea piangendo (Vita Nuova, III). 








There is, thirdly, a Beatrice in the mystic, anagogic sense, 
the Beatrice that kindled in the soul of Dante the love of God. 
This is the Beatrice of the last lovely sonnet of the Vita Nuova, 
the Beatrice, already in Heaven, visited by a sigh that issued 
from Dante’s sorrowing heart, the Beatrice too divinely daz- 
zling to be seen and yet too like the real and the ideal not to be 
recognized, not to be discovered, at least in dumbness, by de- 
sire. I have never been able to get the right rimes to make an 
English sonnet of that song; but some faint echo of the rhythm 
and meaning may be gathered from the following lines: 













Beyond our space and all the spheres in motion 
Passes the sighing of my sorrowing heart; 
Over the waters of which skiey ocean 
Love, and love only, plies the pilot’s art. 







Then when it reaches where desires surrender, 
Seeing the Lady of this starry goal, 

Her radiance of light, her heavenly splendor 

Captures the senses of my pilgrim soul. 










Not but the mind were baffled to recover 
Sights past the power of memory to hold 

Did not my dumbness, in desire, discover 

A tongue to utter what the Vision told. 







This (for so much the mind remembers) this 
Lady of the Dream was Beatrice. 
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The original Italian runs: 


Oltre la spera che piu: larga gira 
passa ’l sospiro ch’ esce del mio core: 
intelligenza nova, che |l’Amore 
piangendo mette in lui, pur su lo tira. 
Quand’ elli é giunto 1a dove disira, 
vede una donna, che riceve onore, 
e luce si, che per lo suo splendore 
lo peregrino spirito la mira. 


Vedela tal, che quando ’| mi ridice, 
io no lo intendo, si parla sottile 
al cor dolente, che lo fa parlare. 
So io che parla di quella gentile, 
pero che spesso ricorda Beatrice, 
si ch’ io lo ’ntendo ben, donne mie care (Vita Nuova, xli, 10). 


It was when Dante has sung that song that he saw the Vision 
that was to inspire the Commedia. He saw such.things, he 
tells us, as made him wish to sing no more of this Blessed Be- 


loved until he should be more fit to sing her praises. And so 
he writes in a prose that, in the Italian, has all but the music 


of poetry: 

And to come to that I study all I can, as she right truly knows; so that, 
should it be His will for whom all things live, to give me a few more years 
on earth, I hope to sing a song such as never was sung of another. After 
which may it please Him who is the Lord of Love to let my soul go forth 
to see the glory of this Lady, my blessed Beatrice, who now, in Beatific 
Vision, looks into the Face of Him who is Blessed for ages without end 
(Vita Nuova, xlii). 

As all the world knows, God gave to Dante those few more 
years on earth; and the Song was sung. Dante called it a 
Comedy; and the world has called it Divine. In it the poet 
passes from beauty to beauty, and truth to truth, and goodness 
to goodness, until at least the eyes of his spirit gaze at the 
Beauty and Truth and Goodness of God. But what we can 
never forget is that the Divine Comedy is a love poem about 
Beatrice; it is she who taught Dante to lift himself from love 
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to love until he could love that Beauty beyond which there is 
nothing for the heart to long for, 
Ond’ ella a me: “Per entro i mie’ disiri, 
che ti menavano ad amar lo bene 
di la dal qual non é€ a che s’aspiri... . 
(Purg., xxxi, 22-24). 
One thing, I think, is clear. So far as fulness of love is a 
part of a humanist’s life Dante would seem to have a second 
claim to the title I have given him. 


ART 


To speak, as I have just done, of a Dante passing from beauty 
to beauty, and truth to truth, and goodness to goodness until 
the eyes of his spirit gazed on the Beauty and Truth and 
Goodness of God is to imply that Dante the lover was, like- 
wise, an artist, a philosopher, a moralist and mystic. And to 
say this is to link him with what has been characteristic in 
each of the great modern movements in the history of the 
human spirit; with the Renaissance revival of classical taste 
and our contemporary cultivation of conscience, to both of 
which the word humanism has been conventionally applied; 
but also with the Reformation regard for Grace and the pihil- 
osophe attention to intelligence and the Romanticist claim for 
the place of passion in human life. And to say this is to 
emphasize once more the integral or synthetic character of 
medieval humanism in contrast with a humanism that was too 
exclusively aesthetic in the Renaissance or too exclusively re- 
ligious in the Reformation, or too rationalistic in the age of 
Voltaire, or too sentimental in the early nineteenth century, 
and today is too exclusively ethical. Humanism, in other 
words, has in the modern world become like Religion, sec- 
tarian; we have one humanism for the artists, another for the 
saints, a third for the thinkers, another for those who feel, and 
finally one for the followers of what Mr. Santayana has called 
the “Genteel Tradition.” It was otherwise with Dante. He 
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was a humanist who managed to embrace all our modern 
enthusiasms. 

And first he shared with the Renaissance its love of beauty; 
he was an aesthetic humanist. More simply he was an artist. 
He was an artist in so universal a sense that he has never 
seemed more modern than he does today. And yet there is 
about his whole theory of art something specifically medieval. 

First of all, he is a creationist. He is convinced that beauty 
whether in the things of Nature or in the thoughts of Man is 
nothing if not a reflection of Beauty as it is in God. Everyone 
recall his pregnant line 

vostr’ arte a Dio quasi é nepote (Inf. xi, 105), 

that is to say that human art is, as it were, a grandchild unto 
God. What he means is that artistic vision is born of objective 
beauty which in turn is born of God; all archetypal Beauty, 
the Idea as Plato would say, is in God. By creation the Idea 
becomes realized as “form.” This “form” shining forth from 
the “matter” in union with which all non-angelic forms exist 
on earth is what the artist sees. Beauty, to Dante as to St. 
Thomas is the sp/endor veri, as any one may read in the mov- 
ing words of St. Thomas himself in the thirteenth canto of 
the Paradiso. 

In the second place Dante the artist is definitely Scholastic 
in his metaphysical acceptance of the hierarchy of being and 
in his psychological recognition of the degrees of abstraction. 
In some sense it may be said that, artistically, the Inferno, 
the Purgatorio and the Paradiso represent Dante as, respec- 
tively, a mere poet, a metaphysical poet, and a mystical poet. 
In the Inferno passionate vision is mainly aware of scenes and 
sounds as reported by the senses and imagination; in the 
Purgatorio the poet is moved more by thoughts, by reality 
perceived in abstraction stripped of the outer clothes of matter 
and individuality; in the Paradiso the vision is, if anything, 
more passionate than ever, and therefore more poetic, but so 
penetrating that it reaches beyond the world of matter and 
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sensation, beyond the world of the human mind and its normal 
thoughts, to the world of the Mysteries revealed by God. 
What is apparent in all three cantiche is the sustained and 
passionate perception of beauty in a medium of music that 
never fails the poet even when he is singing of the Ultimate 
Beauty in terms of the utmost abstraction. He complains, of 
course, as all mystical poets must that words are too short 
to reach his thought, and thought too weak to hold his vision; 
but the test of artistic vision is the joy it gives, and this re- 
mains with Dante to the end. 

There are many illustrations in the Commedia of Dante’s 
insistence on the hierarchy of being (and therefore of beauty) 
and on the degrees of abstraction (and, therefore, of poetical 
penetration). Thus every reader of the Paradiso has surely 
remarked that vision deepens and joy is heightened as the ele- 
ments of sense diminish. In the first planet Piccarda appears 
with every detail of sensible appearance as though she were 
seen in mirror; in the next planet Justinian is perceived as a 
shadow in a field of light, as a kind of silhouette; in the third 
planet Carlo Martello is nothing but an undimensional light; 
still higher the veil of beauty grows ever more tenuous until 
there is nothing but “an intellectual light all shot with love”; 
and finally the unveiled beauty of God is seen face to face. 

So, too, in the Purgatorio, on the first terrace it is carvings 
in marble that speak to Dante’s mind, very marvellously in- 
deed and beyond the power of nature and earthly art, as Dante 
said, since the carving were not only seen but heard; sculpture 
played the part of drama; it was “visible speech,” visibile 
parlare. On the second terrace, without sensation the message 
comes directly to the mind; it is an invisible voice that utters 
“courteous invitions to the feast of love.” On the third ter- 
race there is a more mysterious message that comes neither 
from things nor from thoughts. What Dante hears is heard 
in ecstasy, a message immediately from God without the 
medium either of matter or of the abstracting mind. 
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Besides creationism and scholasticism in Dante’s art there is 
another element common to all medieval art. It is sometimes 
called allegorism; but its proper name should be, I think, 
“anagogicism.” It was not enough for Dante that a poetic 
myth written for the imagination should imply a message for 
the mind, that there should be both a literal and an allegorical 
sense in the songs he sang. ‘There is room in supreme art, he 
thought, for four senses, the literal, the allegorical, the moral 
and the anagogic. Besides the myth and the meaning there 
should be a lesson for the will and a lift for the spirit, a moral 
and an intimation of supernatural Mystery, an intimation of 
what Dante calls “the supernal things of Eternal Glory” 
(Conv., II, i,6). Thus in the Commedia the myth of Beatrice 
is an allegory of Revelation and a lesson to bad ministers of 
Revelation, in particular to bad Popes; and, finally, an intima- 
tion of the Mystery of the Incarnation. One of the loveliest 
scenes in the whole Commedia is the descent of Beatrice into 
the Chariot of the Church in the thirtieth canto of the Purga- 
torio. In the anagogic sense it is a lightly veiled account of 
the coming of Christ, in the Incarnation. 

Some of these aspects of Dante’s art have seemed to certain 
modern critics to be out of date. Nevertheless, taken all 
together, these aspects reveal a Dante seeking for beauty in 
three worlds and in three ways and for several reasons; and if 
that multiple quest brought him human happiness, as it surely 
seems to have done, then it gives to Dante another claim to 
rank among the humanists. 


CONCEPTION OF MAN 


The same may be said, I think, for Dante’s quest of hap- 
piness through truth, that is to say for Dante as a philosopher; 
and even (though this is more debatable) for Dante’s quest for 
happiness through holiness, that is to say for Dante as a saint. 
At any rate Dante did not greatly distinguish the artist, the 
philosopher and the saint. The first was passionately in love 
with beauty; the second passionately in love with truth; and 
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the third passionately in love with goodness. All of them, 
radically, are in love with God as the sole ultimate source of 
all beauty, all truth, all goodness; with God, that is, as the 
Author of all Order, whether aesthetic, or metaphysical, or 
cthical. 

Belief in Order, you may say, is Dante’s fundamental Credo. 
He saw everywhere with his senses that order of parts to 
wholes, the designs, the plans, the proportions, the harmonies 
that make the face of the world so fair. He saw deeper with 
his thought the order of natures and ends, the purposes, the 
final causes; the teleology that gives the world its meaning for 
the mind. And with his Faith, quite fully, and partly with 
his reason, he saw more than outer plan, more than immediate 
purpose, he saw the ultimate Providence of God lifting the 
rational meaning of human life to the mysterious level of a 
Divine destination. 

All this Dante puts into the mouth of Beatrice as she and 
Dante begin the ascent from the planets through the stars to 
the Empyrean and so to God. 

All things (she says) without exception are part of one vast whole, and 
Order is the form that makes the universe like God. 


In this Order all things have their place, according to their nature and their 
end, some nearer to and others farther from the Source from which 
they spring. 

And so it is that all things move across the one wide sea of Being, but yet 
to different ports, each thing sailing by its own specific purpose (Par., 
i, 103-114). 

Not, of course, that in this world of plan, purpose, Provi- 
dence, that is to say of Law (or as Dante and the Middle Ages 
preferred to say of Love), there is no place for Liberty. 
Order is not merely physical and metaphysical but also ethical. 
There is an order not only of means but also of merits; and 
therefore the will is free. This is what Beatrice has in mind 
when she says: 


And yet, just as in art the form achieved does not always reach the ideal 
that was dreamed, because the material is deaf to the artists call; 
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So from the path proposed by Providence, those creatures that have the power 
of choice depart at times and swerve at will to other goals, 

If they are drawn by seeming good; much as, in the case of lightning, fire 
whose tendency is to go up may be seen hurrying to earth (Jdid., 127-135). 


Thus the Cosmos, as Dante sees it, is not as it were a circle 
with a single centre, but rather an ellipse with a double focus. 
The shape of life is determined not only by law but also by 
liberty. It is thus that Dante the philosopher reaches towards 
his definition of man. Man is not merely an animal; man isa 
rational animal, a being in whom the light of reason can rec- 
oncile the liberty of his will with law of his lower nature. 

But man, as Dante sees him, is not merely more than an 
animal, he is more than a rational animal; he is a social 
animal. He is not only the master of his soul; he is a member 
of society; he has an exigency for fellowship; he needs the 
home in childhood, the school in adolescence, the State in 
manhood. This State however, is neither the Leviathan of 
modern Materialism nor the illusion of modern Idealism. 
The State, as Dante thought of it, is so subordinate to Man that 
civil liberty and civil law must be based on moral liberty and 
moral law, that is to say they must be related to the human 
personality. 

If Dante as a pure philosopher understood that the person 
must be free, as a political philosopher and a philosopher of 
history he understood that the person must be under law. The 
end is the person; the necessary means of his perfection are 
liberty and law. Both are needed for man’s peace and man’s 
perfection, that is to say for man’s highest human happiness; 
and both are linked, therefore, with what, I am arguing, is 
the fundamental character of a genuine humanism. Looked 
at historically it may be said that Dante’s insistence on the 
need of law links him with what is essential in the classicism 
or classical humanism of the seventeenth century; while his 
insistence on liberty links him with whatever was soundly 
human in the spirit of the French Revolution. 
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Nevertheless man, in Dante’s conception, needs something 
more than liberty in his soul and for his soul, and something 
more than law in social living. ‘The fact is that man is more 
even than a rational and a social animal; he is an image of 
God destined for a supernatural end, for the utter fulness of 
his mind in the Vision of God and the correlative love and 
fruition of a soul in immediate union with the Goodness and 
Beauty of God. But if man is destined for such Glory in a 
life to come he has need of Grace in his life on earth. 

It is this insistence on the need of Grace that makes of Dante 
a religious humanist; but not in an exclusive sense. Man 
needs both law and Grace, both reason and Revelation, both 
prince and priest or as Dante would say both Emperor and 
Pope. Only so can man hope for both temporal and eternal 
peace. 

It is this conception of man as both a rational animal and 
an image of God that gives meaning to that epic of man and 
that programme of integral humanism which he called the 
Commedia. In that song God is Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the cause and the consummation both 
of the soul of man and of the Society of the Saints. Under 
the form of a myth about a man journeying through Hell, 
Purgatory and Heaven, Dante offers us the sublimest of all 
allegories of the double mystery of human liberty and Divine 
Law, of man’s free choice and God’s inscrutable Justice. But 
it is no Greek tragedy of human nature defeated by a Divine 
necessity; it is a Christian comedy of human freedom wooed 
and won by Divine favor. Dante in the poem expresses man 
in all his needs and in the fulness of his human nature. The 
Dark Wood is a picture of human passion. The rescue by 
Virgil is a symbol of the role of reason and the rule of law. 
Virgil’s voice is the wisdom of an ideal and universal Empire. 
The descent of Beatrice is a symbol of the role of Revelation 
and the help of Grace. She is the supernatural wisdom of a 
divinely guided, Catholic Church. Two other guides that fill 
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a great part of the Purgatorio, represent, so at least it seems to 
me, the role of learning in the School and of love in the Home. 
Stazio is the Christian teacher and Matelda is the Christian 
mother. There remain two other guides. Cato is to Virgil 
somewhat as Bernard is to Beatrice. Cato is law not in the 
state but in the soul, that is to say he is conscience; he is that 
which makes us spiritually free as Virgil is that which guaran- 
tees our social freedom. TPernard is Grace, not as given 
through the channels of the Church, through Revelation and 
the Sacraments, but as given immediately, mystically, to the 
soul; he is supernatural intuition. 


CONCLUSION 


It is this Epic of Man that gives to Dante his clearest claim 
to the title of integral humanist. It is a humanism that by 
starting with the obvious assumption that God is the Creator 
of both Man and Nature reconciles all those elements that 
modern disintegration has torn asunder. We have spent the 


modern centuries in reckless wars, making enemies of art and 
religion, passion and reason, liberty and law; as though a man 
could not love at the same time both beauty and Grace, order 
and ardor, the new and the old. We may learn from Dante 
that if we are to be fully happy in a human way we must 
cultivate intelligence, conscience and taste, in the light of both 
reason and Revelation, and in the force of both passion and 
Grace; and all that, because man is, as Dante said, the horizon 
between Nature and God; Dante, therefore, should not be 
called either the herald of the Renaissance or the father of the 
Reformation, or a Classicist or a Romanticist, or the heir of 
Holy Roman Imperialism or a prophet of the French Revolu- 
tion; nor is he any combination of the spirits of these move- 
ments, as an artist-saint or a passionate Puritan. His proper 
title is a medieval or a Christian humanist. 








Humanism and Education 


ROBERT G. NORTH 


develop that tendency, which all human actions have 

of their very nature, to realize the ideal human type. 
So true is this that the fiercest enemies of current humanisms— 
Marx, Dewey, Thorndike—have been actuated by an inspira- 
tion which they conceive to be more truly and adequately 
humane. 

When Faith has once revealed the existence of the super- 
natural, it assumes supreme prominence in the educational 
scheme. This is no irrational usurpation, but fully justified 
even in the light of consistent natural reason. The splendors 
of the universe and the wondrous powers of the human soul 
point to the existence of a supreme creator. Historical 
evidence validates the claims of Christ to have revealed this 
Creator and His divine plan in our regard. He brought within 
our reach that happiness to which human nature ceaselessly 
aspires but can somehow never attain by its own unaided 
forces. That supernatural life which alone, He claims, can 
satisfy the needs of man’s full nature, will thus become the 
ultimate object of a humanistic education. The ideal of 
Catholic education, then, is supernatural humanism. 


‘ke ideal of all education is humanism. Its task is to 


THE HUMANISTIC EDUCATION OF PLATO 


Humanism grows not old. Twenty centuries ago there was 
delineated a scheme of humanistic training “which for sheer 
breadth of vision and for power of educational synthesis 
remains unsurpassed; the most perfect system of educational 
integration ever devised by any educator, living or dead.” I 
refer to Plato’s Republic. Nor was this achievement rendered 





1Jaime Castiello, 4 Humane Psychology of Education (New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1936), p. 234. 
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sterile by the fact that its author knew not the Christian 
God or the supernatural life of man. Not only is his educa- 
tion as thoroughly theocentric as his philosophy, with prime 
emphasis constantly laid on man’s natural destiny of likeness 
unto God and the ethical obligations arising therefrom; but 
he reveals in his writings the hungering of a heart that 
through the shining mist of many ideals feels the hidden 
presence of one yet brighter “that blends, transcends them 
all.” In his hesitancy to set down just what the idea of good 
means to him, he seems poised in expectancy of some 
revelation concerning the God whose idea it is. Thus the 
earliest Christian thinkers found it easy to clarify and perfect 
Plato’s humanism by incorporating true notions of God and 
the supernatural into the niche which his mystic dreams left 
vacant for them. Far different from the modern non-Catholic 
educator 

who has rejected Christ, the ancients were feeling their way towards Him; 
for all their miseries, there is a wondrous sympathy and continuity, from 
the origins of civilization to our own day, in the enthusiasm and insatiate 
desires of all human kind for the ‘Truth and the Beauty which are unsur- 
passed. That thirst which Christ satisfies—all those great souls who pre- 
ceded him had felt its anguish. 


Plato built his system on the conviction that education is a 
high word, implying an action upon our mental nature and 
the formation of character. Its aim is to impart a sense of 
values, to effect a harmony of the soul with the true and the 
beautiful and the good in whatever form it may be found. 
Not that the memory be filled with information is the 
educator’s ideal; but that sublime and great ideas on human 
life may be assimilated by the intellect with the help of the 
senses, the instincts, the emotions—in short, of the body, whose 
physical fitness and grace is cultivated not for its own sake but 
for the sake of the soul. Such an education is no exclusive 
prerogative of the talented or the wealthy, but is suitable to 


2Francois Charmot, L’Humanisme et L’Humain (Paris, Spes, 1934), p. 121. 
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all alike; only so long, however, as they prove their fitness to 
continue by assimilating the ideas conveyed at each successive 
stage. Differing far from current notions that “the student 
may stay in public education as long as he likes, may study 
what he likes, and may claim any degree whose alphabetical 
arrangement appeals to him,’* Plato advocated true 
democracy in education, which insures to each member of the 
commonwealth that measure of general culture which is most 
adapted to his particular qualifications. 

To accord with man’s biological development, the early 
years of high emotional sensitivity are devoted to art and 
literature, while science, and especially philosophy, are 
reserved for maturity. From infancy the child is surrounded 
by fair and lovely objects as well in the esthetic as in the moral 
sphere, so that reason at its entrance into the soul may find 
already enshrined there a certain kinship and harmony with 
the noble and the beautiful. As reason grows and is cultivated, 
moral and physical well-being are not neglected, and only 
those children are thought worthy of continuing their intel- 
lectual training who attain a creditable standard in all three 
spheres of achievement. Many are eliminated at each 
successive stage of the long and arduous cultural process; but 
at whatever point a man’s limitations force him to relinquish 
the pursuit of genera! culture and turn to mastering a trade, 
he will be the better for the opportunity which has been 
afforded him, and will realize the more perfectly that ideal 
human type. And this merciless, unremitting elimination is 
essential to safeguard the accomplishment of those who so 
combine diligence with natural gifts as to scale the heights 
of the cultural edifice :* 


All scientific and cultural traditions are really like pyramids. At the base 
is the majority of men who study and derive comparatively little benefit 


8Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1936), p. 13. 
4Castiello, op. cit., p. 184. 
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from their studies. A smaller group assimilates more and derives greater 
benefit. And only a relatively small number, the apex, assimilates integrally, 
transforms, and creates. 


HUMANISM AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


The humanistic tradition which Plato inaugurated is 
dualistic, because it takes into account the spiritual as well 
as the material nature of man; it is harmonic, because it 
appeals to the totality of man’s psychological structure— 
Sensitive, emotional, and intellectual; and it is idealistic, 
because man being partly spiritual seeks in all things the ideal 
element which explains them and in a way transfigures them. 
To the objection that these desirable traits are equally charac- 
teristic of an exclusively religious (supernatural) education, 
we may answer that nature and grace are in the design of God 
two distinct realms. Science and natural virtue are highly 
desirable perfections of our human nature, and no amount of 
supernatural religion will of itself give them. The beauty of 
art does not fall within the domain of revelation; but from 
the masters of imaginative and emotional expression the 
Christian apostle must learn the artistic forms in which to 
clothe the truths of Faith and render them appealing to the 
human heart. “We recall the anomaly of a supernatural 
being without talents or natural virtues: at once divine and 
inhuman, pious and useless . . . without that sane judgment of 
men and things which we call good sense’’; seeking perfection 
outside of man, according to an artificial, imagined scheme. 
“To what a pass would we be reduced if we had the duty of 
guiding man without knowing his nature’’—which is after 
all only gratuitously supernatural. 

On the other hand, the humanistic ideal itself is somehow 
incomplete without the stimulus and the horizon which the 
supernatural alone provides: especially the Christian confi- 
dence in the essential goodness of nature and the Christian 


5Charmot, op. cit., pp. 141-143. 
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conquest of sorrow in the Cross of Christ. The humanist can 
fashion for himself wonderful ideals of human perfection; 
but he can find them nowhere embodied in flesh and blood 
except in the incarnate Christ; nor can all the literary ideals 
of antiquity give such impulse to true humanism as the 
supernatural grace of a single Holy Mass. “Quarry the 
granite rock with razors, or moor the vessel with a thread of 
silk; then may you hope with such keen and delicate instru- 
ments as human knowledge and human reason to contend 
against those giants, the passion and the pride of man.’” 

An education aimed primarily at the making of a man, 
rather than at the imparting of information, will enable the 
student to integrate his intellectual attainments with the 
problem of his life and destiny into a single unified whole; it 
will form his character, not by futile side-courses but out of 
the very subject-matter of instruction; and it will make him 
a social being qualified to deal agreeably and effectively with 


other men. 
INTEGRATION 


This is what Newman calls “enlargement of mind”—the 
power of viewing many things at once as one whole, of 
referring them severally to their true place in the universal 
system, of understanding their respective values, and 
determining their mutual dependence.’ How sad is the 
condition of the mind to which “nothing has a drift or a 
relation, nothing has a history or a promise’! Launched in 
hopeless uncertainty upon uncharted seas of knowledge, it 
must glean whatever bits and scraps of information appeal 
to its fancy, heedless of their relative place in the universal 
hierarchy of knowledge, ignorant of their significance in the 
mighty task of fashioning a destiny. Release a sick man in a 
vast pharmacy, with the comforting assurance that he may 





‘Newman, op. cit., Discourse 5, Section 9. 
"Ibid., Discourse 6, Section 6. 
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seize whatever medicaments his untrained fancy may suggest: 
and you have the picture of a human soul thirsting for 
knowledge, adrift in the chaos of electivism.* 

Let there be a man, then, of profound idealism and intimate 
familiarity with human nature (no specialist technician) to 
fashion a core program, which being at once unified, effective, 
and not too difficult, can be rigidly prescribed for all who are 
desirous of a cultural education. There is of course no question 
of molding human nature into whatever arbitrary patterns 
we might see fit to impose upon it; yet “if there are permanent 
studies which everyone who wishes to call himself educated 
should master; if those studies constitute our intellectual 
inheritance, then those studies should be the center of a 
general education. They cannot be ignored because they are 
dificult or unpleasant, or because they are almost totally 
missing from our curriculum today.’”” At the crown of such 
studies must be reckoned preeminently philosophy; perhaps 
not so much the body of time-honored formulae which we are 
wont to swallow as convenient capsules containing what every 
well-informed man should know, as “the comprehension of 
the bearings of one science on another, and the use of each to 
each, and the location and limitation and adjustment and due 
appreciation of them all, one with another, which is what is 
meant by Philosophy.’ And since God is not unknown to 
man even by the light of natural reason alone, our integration 
of philosophy with religion will be complete. 


8Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, p. 95: “The modern university may be 
compared with an encyclopaedia. The encyclopaedia contains many truths. It may 
consist of nothing else. But its unity can be found only in its alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The university is in much the same case. It has departments running from 
art to zoology; but neither the students nor the professors know what is the relation 
of one departmental truth to another.” P. 92: “The free elective system as applied to 
professors means that they can follow their own bents, gratify their curiosity and 


offer courses in the results. Discrimination among these courses on the part of the 


students would be undemocratic.” 
%Ibid., p. 70; p. 71: “To let students follow their own bent is to overlook the fact 


that the aim of education is to connect man with man, to connect the present with the 


past, and to advance the thinking of the race.” 
10Newman, Idea of a University, Discourse 3, Section 4. 
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In such a sanely-planned system, education is not a series 
of leaps from one water-tight compartment to the other, from 
one dreary prisoner’s cell to the next; but a growth and an 
integration by means of an ever-recurring living contact with 
that splendorous order which is the seal of the divine reason. 
This integration is not realized fatally or mechanically, but 
by dint of personal and austere effort, urged on by the 
passionate love of the true, the good, and the beautiful. 
Together with this realized unity of knowledge, is a steady 
growth and widening of one’s intellectual horizons: the sure 
cure of pedantry, for the more learned one becomes, the more 
he is convinced that his knowledge is but a fragment; the more 
powerful he becomes, the more he is aware of his weakness; 


for 

















. all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 









Thus too will disappear the embarrassed hesitancy of edu- 
cational institutions uncertain whether their mission is to 
prepare the student for college or for life. A Platonic educa- 
tion is so designed that the student’s elimination at any time 
in the course is a guarantee that he has received that degree 
of general schooling for which he is suited. He is now 
prepared to undertake a trade or profession. If he “sticks by 
his music” his education has been complete. 











CHARACTER 


Even in this lofty aim, the object of the school is intel- 
lectual, not moral. We commend no such anti-intellectual 
“character-building theory” as Hutchins pokes fun at:” 









It may be that we don’t teach our students anything, but what of it? 
Association with one another, with gentlemanly professors, in beautiful build- 
ings, will, along with regular exercise, make our students the kind of citizens 







our country needs. 






11Hutchins, op. cit., p. 28. 
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Less humorous is the remark :” 


To make parents feel that their children are in good hands, the univer- 
sities are at enormous expense to protect the physical and moral welfare of 
their charges . . . the faculty must be diverted from its proper tasks to per- 
form the uncongenial job of improving the health and conduct of those en- 


trusted to it. 


The grain of truth this objection contains, should be judged 
in the light of Catholic principles :” 


The training of the will should be one of the most urgent duties of edu- 
cation. . . . According to the modern view, the school fulfils its exclusive 
function when it trains the cognitive abilities of the pupil and supplies him 
with the information he requires for his future lifework. The cultivation 
of the will is regarded as the obligation of the home, or of other agencies. 


The Catholic school, on the other hand, will emphasize the 
duty of keeping its students in constant touch with the super- 
natural: the Sacraments and Catholic ethical principles. This 
is not anti-intellectual. It presupposes and complements the 
inculcation of intellectual virtues. 

In fact, the formation of character is the very fruit of our 


academic studies :” 


The artist loves a certain ideal of beauty, which he has derived from a liv- 
ing contact with reality, and he proceeds to incorporate it into matter. In 
the domain of morality, man loves a certain ideal of moral goodness, which 
he has derived from nature, from experience of other men’s virtues and 
heroism, and from his own innate desire of righteousness. He then pro- 
ceeds to organize his life according to this ideal pattern. But nobody takes 
pains to beautify that for which he has no regard or respect; hence boys 
must in a wide range of opportunities be given ample chance to show the 
trend of their abilities, that they may derive a certain confidence from ob- 


serving their success. 


Literature is especially instructive: 


The great classics are those which have best pierced man’s heart with 


12Tbid., p. 11. 
13Raphael C. McCarthy, Training the Adolescent (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1934), p. 66. 


14Castiello, op. cit., p. 124. 
15Charmot, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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all its passions—which have best interpreted man’s thought in its subtlest 
nuances. Listening to their voice, their accents of joy or sorrow, we seem 
to hear our own most intimate experiences. They have realized a part of 
our ideal. Thus from them we learn to live better, to think better, to choose 
better. 


Nor are history, science, philosophy, and even sports, less 
designed to aid the earnest student in his fashioning of a 
character ideal. Much of the information he acquires may be 
useless and forgotten in later life; but the habits of thought 
that he has formed, the interests and attitudes he has 
developed, are of vital significance. 


HUMANNESS 


Sociability or agreeableness is a virtue which we unfor- 
tunately but seldom associate with the scholars and thinkers 


of our time :”® 


So there are men who give no finish to their actions or to their thoughts; 
who are not afraid of jarring, hurting, or being brutal. There is no touch 
of grace, gentleness, or beauty about their lives. And if endowed with a 
powerful mind, their intelligence only adds to their brutality the doubtful 
privilege of being more offensive. 


If human nature is a social nature, humanism should manifest 
itself amongst men by sociability, agreeable dealings with one 
another, whereby everyone places at the disposal of others 
whatsoever his own training has afforded him of human 
perfection. It is a matter of knowing how to deal with men, 
to treat everyone with a delicate respect, such as cannot be 
ruffled by conflict of ideas or disparity of talents. Such an 
affable spirit supposes a knowledge of men, a familiarity with 
the human soul in all its moods and temperaments. Human- 
ism begins when a man is capable of listening and understand- 
ing, of making himself heard and understood in turn. The 


16Castiello, 4 Humane Psychology of Education, p. 52. He contrasts a clockwork 
sort of man like Kant or a recluse like Turner, whose virtue has but little appeal for 
the human heart, with Pestalozzi, “a mediocre intelligence, but a great heart if ever 
there was one, and a lasting inspiration to all educators by the sheer power of his deep 
unwavering love for men” (p. 215). 
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keynote of such sociability is that unique prerogative of 
rational nature, the blessed power to laugh—whether it be 
shown in the smile of social contentment or the exuberance 
of genuine good-natured amusement.” ‘The coarse person 
uses things. He has nothing to give. He only grabs and 
takes. The ‘humane’ personality gives to everything he does 
a finish, a touch of perfection which are a joy to himself and 
to all those who live with him.’”® 

Indeed, in the social character of Christian humanism is 
the distinctive note of its advance upon antiquity :” 


The error of the Greeks was to place their ideal in an imaginary world, 
which could be attained only by exile from this earth, by leaving the rest 
of humanity to its unhappy fate, bound fast by the fetters of the body. The 
suave mari magno is an inhuman cry. Our humanity does not consist in 
escaping, by means of the intellect, from this unpleasant world, but in in- 
carnating the ideas of God, known by science and faith, in the whole of hu- 
manity: advancing it towards its end, which is happiness unlimited. And 
that thought of God has been presented in the concrete in this world by the 
Incarnation. The duty of Christian humanism is ever to extend and render 
more efficacious this incarnation, by means of which the world itself is to 
become divine in Christ. 


THE TEACHER 


Whatever be the science he profess, the first duty of every 
teacher is to arouse in the soul of his pupils the feeling of 
admiration. “The function of the teacher is to create the 
mental situation and to stimulate the immanent activity of the 
student. That is the reason why inspiration is the highest 
qualification of any teacher. Inspiration is the most active of 
all stimulants.”” ‘This idealism which we admire so much in 
our finest teachers is no mystic afflatus but is to some extent 
capable of development. First of all one must be thoroughly 
penetrated with his subject; for nothing is so contagious as 


17Charmot, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
18Castiello, op. cit., p. 93. 
19Charmot, op. cit., pp. 50-53. 
20Castiello, op. cit., p. 44. 
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deeply-realized enthusiasm. Great ideas which have been a 
vital force in the teacher’s own life cannot remain dormant in 
the presence of human souls thirsting for inspiration. 
Secondly, the teacher must strive to discover and present the 
element of beauty in his subject: the subtle influences which 
render pleasant and attractive what before was arid and 
bleak. The appeal of the beautiful is a tremendous force in 
education. It forms good taste. It transforms hard work 
into an inviting prospect. It inspires intellectual effort. It 
ennobles the soul of the student, elevating it to a realization 
of God as the fountain and source of all the beautiful. Beauty, 
because it is in itself essentially disinterested and can never 
be used as a means for anything else, is loved for its own 
sake; it is an absolute, an imitation of God’s own absolute 
value. 

This discovery and revelation of the beautiful is no easy 
task, but the supreme test of the teacher’s genius :” 


In his exposition of the class-work, the professor is in reality putting hirn- 
self across. His whole soul—and by that I mean his knowledge, his general 
culture, his experiences, his convictions on the meaning of life, his artistic 
sensibility, his psychological discernment, his knowledge of men, his philosophy, 
his Christianity, whatever his whole life of study has taught him: in a word, 
that which he is far rather than anything which he has, passes into the soul 
of his disciples. 


How can a teacher of this stamp be trained? Like Plato, 
Hutchins recommends a general education, plus experience. 
The teacher has already learned the basic rules of pedagogy 
in his liberal arts training; he knows how to teach. What to 
teach, he must learn from all three faculties of the University, 
especially metaphysics — perhaps subjoining a _ technical 
course in research or adminstration; but it is evident that in 
the making of such a teacher long training in research counts 
for but little: “I yield to no one in my admiration for and 
belief in the accumulation of data, the collection of facts, and 


—_— 


*1Charmot, op. cit., p. 219. 
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the advance of the empirical sciences: but these are not educa- 
tion.” An hour spent in rereading ten lines of Lucretius 
will arouse far more enthusiasm than three hours spent in 
elaborating a learned commentary for every line. Yet there 
is a kind of research which is born of inspiration, which seeks 
and collates the best because it is the best, which discovers 
principles and ideas in the kaleidoscope of human experience; 
such research may well be encouraged, but prescribed? As 
well prescribe that the pupil write a poem of permanent 
enduring value! 


*2Hutchins, op. cit., pp. 89, 115. 











Kingship in the Vision 


of Piers Plowman 
J. T. DURKIN 


HEN, in a summer season when the sun was soft, on 

W a May morning on a Malvern hillside, Piers Plow- 

man saw strange sights, perhaps none of them was 
stranger than the King whom he saw; for—although it may 
sound cynical to say it—the King in the Vision of Piers was an 
ideal King, according to the standards of the Middle Ages; 
and such kings do not live in every palace. 

The poem which has so often been used as an argument 
against the medieval Church is in reality one of her most 
beautiful panegyrics. For it shows the convictions and loves 
which that Church, after centuries of patient teaching, had 
finally succeeded in planting in the minds of medieval men. 
One of the most notable of these heart-and-love beliefs (as 
Piers Plowman might have phrased it, with his love for word- 
necklaces strung on hyphens) was the medieval idea of the 
King and the King’s obligations and the King’s rights. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEAS 


Briefly, Langland’s concept of kingship seems to be this: 
The King is made such by the power of the people, and he 
rules with their advice and with the advice of his nobles, for 
the good of the people. He must rule with love, and accord- 
ing to reason (which is according to law) and conscience, to 
maintain right and truth. He has no part with bribery and 
reward-seeking, which are the greatest destroyers of states. 
The King must, therefore, be a good man, before he can be 
a good king. Also, his power must be strong and effective, 
and his subjects must obey him unquestioningly and loyally. 


NOTE: The references to the poem refer to the edition by Henry W. Wells, New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1935. 
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That the King is constituted originally by popular consent 
and, therefore, democratically, is indicated by Langland very 


early in the poem: 


Then there came a king in the company of knighthood. 
The might of the Commune made him a ruler.’ 


May we not say that this means that the power to rule is 
given by God immediately to the people, who in turn trans- 
fer it to their delegate, the King? 

And he rules with the advice of the people, and especially 
of his natural advisers, the nobles and barons: 


Common Wit came after and created advisers, 
As a council for the king and for the common safety.” 


Then Conscience said to the king, “Unless the 
Commune wish it, 

By my head, it is hard to have it settled 

That all your liege lords shall be led to justice.’ 


“T will assent,” said the king, “by Saint Mary, my lady, 
When my council is gathered from the clerks and barons.’ 


The people’s good must be the King’s aim: 


The king and the clergy and the company of knighthood 
Decreed that the commons should contrive their welfare.° 


While the king and the commons, with Kind-Wit as third, 
Made laws for protecting all men’s goods.® 


It is remarkable that in the last passage the King is acting 
not alone, but with the cooperation of the people, in making 
the laws which are for the good of the people. 


1[nduction, pp. 112-113. 
2Ibid., pp. 114-115. 
3Passus IV, pp. 191-193. 
4Jhid., pp. 197-198. 
5Induction, pp. 117-117. 
®Ibid., pp. 121-122. 
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THE REIGN OF LOVE AND MERCY 


The King must, in his ruling, be directed by love. Here 
the poet spends some time in eulogizing this supreme virtue, 
which is the King’s fairest crown and most shining robe of 
majesty: 

For Truth tells that love is the treacle of heaven, 

No sin may be seen where that spice preserves you. 

All His works are wrought with love and freedom; 

He taught love in the law of Moses; it is most like heaven, 
The plant of peace, the most precious of virtues.’ 


Love, indeed, explains most beautifully the Incarnation 
of the Son of God; for, 


Heaven might not hold it [love], it was itself so heavy 
Till it had, on this earth, well eaten its fill; 

But when flesh and blood in the world it had taken, 

No leaf on a linden was lighter thereafter ; 

As piercing and sharp as the point of a needle, 

No armor might stay it, and no high walls.® 


This love it is which the King must have: 
So Love is leader of the Lord’s folk in heaven, 


And a mean, as the mayor, between the king and the commune. 
So love is a leader, and shapeth the laws.° 


So the Commons claim of the king three kinds of duty, 
Love, law, and loyalty, in the lord antecedent.’° 


In this golden and jeweled collar with which the medieval 
man binds his King to a splendid slavery, we have a fore- 
shadowing of Bellarmine’s caritas, the king’s prime virtue 
towards his subjects; and what a contrast to the Renaissance 
relation of ruler to ruled—the Machiavellian podestate, vertu, 


brute force! 


‘Passus I, pp. 148-152. 
SIbid., pp. 153-158. 
Ibid., pp. 159-161. 
0Passus III, pp. 352-353. 
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The poet goes on to say that there is a complement and 
corollary of this love,—mercy, the gentle handmaiden of 
regal power, who walks before him in the white garments of 
Pity.” 

This is the medieval contractual concept of kingship. The 
King makes a contract with his people: He will rule them 
in love, and they must obey him in love. And Langland de- 
scribes it as it deserves to be described; not in the language of 
the philosopher, but as Joan of Arc might have described it, 
as she rode, star-eyed and radiant, to crown her king at 
Rheims! For this is not a mere cold contract; it is a wed- 
ding, and the King has kissed his bride. 


REASON AND TRUTH 


The King must govern also according to reason—the quality 
and ideal which could never be far distant from the straight- 
thinking, clear-visioned medieval mind— 


I, Conscience, conceive, for Common Wit taught me, 
That reason should reign and rule the kingdoms.’ 


Reason, attended by the young and dauntless knight, Con- 
science, who dares everything fine and high, because he has 
seen God! 

All this in order that the king, by his rule, may maintain 
truth. This brings us to the thought which Langland stresses 
so repeatedly, and phrases and re-phrases in order to impress 
us with its paramount importance. His refrain is: 


When all treasures are tried, Truth is the fairest. 
It is as dear a dowry as the dear God Himself.’ 


What does he mean by truth? May he not mean, among 
other things, the medieval sense of balance and sense of just 
values, the almost uncanny medieval knack of distinguishing 


11Induction, pp. 131-138. 
12Passus III, pp. 407-408. 
13Passus I, pp. 85-86. 
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the things that really count from the things that only seem 
to count?) He may mean also the predilection of that strange 
age for courageously and honestly facing reality, and the re- 
fusal of the medieval men to live in a comfortable dream- 
world, where problems are evaded by being denied. 

And it is this truth which the King, like Roland at Ron- 
cesvalles, must guard and cherish with his very life. Truth in 
itself, and in all its forms and manifestations, must be pro- 
tected and honored by the King—truth that is justice and 
truth that is reality and truth that is sanity. Wrong, there- 
fore, shall be punished, because it is falsehood; and sin shall 
be scorned and fought, because it is not truth; and beauty 
shall be placed on a silver throne—but only when she is true. 
This is why the King rules, that he may make the fair 
meadows and wide roads of his kingdom safe for truth, that 
truth may walk through his kingdom in gladness, and laugh 
with the children, and play with them at twilight in the 
streets of the villages. 

This is the perfect practice appertaining to knighthood, 
. To stand with him or with her who upholds truth, 
And never leave them for the lust and liking of silver.’ 


The poet now approaches what he seems to think is the chief 
enemy of good government and civic peace and happiness, 
Meed, of twofold meaning, the desire on the part of the 
rulers for reward, and their susceptibility to bribery. We 
might say that Meed, according to Langland, is either 
selfishness or downright corruption in government; or she may 
be both. 

Meed is a lady attired with vulgar ostentation, with her eyes 
flashing pride and impatience: 

. . . a woman wonderfully apparelled. 
The finest of furs were affixed to her garments. 
She was crowned with a coronet that a king might envy, 


_— 


MIbid., pp. 98-101. 
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Her fine fingers were fretted with gold wiring, 

And red rubies upon it red as coal brands; 

Dazzling diamonds, double sapphires, 

And blue beryls from the East to ban diseases. 

Her robe was rich, ingrained with red scarlet, 

And ribands of red gold, and rich jewels. 

Her raiment ravished me; its richness amazed me. 

I wondered who she was, and who was her husband.”° 


The last line gives the keynote to this passage. Meed is 
about to be married to Falsehood, a most natural union, since 
they really cannot get along without each other. The two 
dearest friends of the bride have been Simony and Civil 
Government; and Flattery it was who had introduced her to 
Falsehood. 

But—a significant reference to the influence of the Church 
—Theology forbids the marriage to go on. He demands that 
Meed be led to London where the judges are to decide 
whether she and Falsehood can be joined together. There 
the King tries to persuade Conscience to wed Meed; but 
Conscience refuses to have anything to do with her, and 
gives a long denunciation of her, and of the great evils which 
she has brought upon Church and State.” In the final vic- 
tory of Reason and Conscience over the King’s affections, we 
have the poet’s Christian-optimistic view that the State can 
and will be purified of the evils attendant upon selfishness and 
corruption, and will perform her providential function of 
leading men through this world to happiness in the next: 


Reason shall not readily ride from me, 

For as long as I live I shall never leave him. 

“I am ready,” said Reason, “to remain with you forever. 
If Conscience is of your council I care for no better.” 

“And I grant,” said the King, “and God forbid failure 

That as long as life lasts we shall live together.”!” 


15Passus II, pp. 7-18. 
16Passus III, pp. 145-196. 
17Passus IV, 199-204. 
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The point that Langland has been striving with all his 
power to make is that the greatest problem of government is 
not a technical but a moral problem. If the civil rulers can 
resist the allurements of Meed, they will govern justly and 
well. On the other hand, if Meed is courted by them, the 
rulers cannot govern according to truth and love and con- 
science and reason; and wrong goes unpunished. The ruler, 
to be a good king, must be a good man. We would surely 
have good government if the men who govern and judge 
would be honest and truthful and loving. What brings evils 
on States is the corrupting influence exercised by Meed on 
rulers and their advisers. 











DUTY OF CIVIL OBEDIENCE 







The poet has been strongly insisting on the obligations of 
the king; but the people also have their duties. Once the 
King is lawfully constituted by them, either by their actually 
placing him in power or by their acquiescence in his already- 
existing power, they must obey him unquestioningly and 
loyally: 









Then high in the air an angel from heaven 
Spoke loudly in Latin, that laymen might never 
Either judge or justify or object opinions, 

But suffer and serve. . . ! 








Then cried out the commons, exclaiming in Latin, 
To the king and his knights (let him construe, who will) 
“Praecepta regis sunt nobis vincula legis; 

Commandments of kings are the canons of law. 






9919 





It is another statement of the medieval paradox, that the 
King, though in a real sense a servant of the people, yet is to 
be reverenced and obeyed by them implicitly. And the reason 
for this obedience is not far to seek: it is because the king’s 
power, though given to him by the people, is however under- 















18Induction, pp. 129-132. 
\Ibid., pp. 143-145. 
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written and confirmed by Christ, so that the king is in a real 
sense the vice-gerent of Christ in temporal concerns: 
. and thus said the angel— 


“Know, prince . . . that thy kingdom is Christ’s, and in 
keeping His laws 


1920 


Thou’rt just. 


The medieval doctrine thus avoids the Scylla of kingly ab- 
solutism without at the same time falling into the Charybdis 
of anarchy and nineteenth century Liberalism-License. It is 
this doctrine which makes possible the “claim of the king to 
have the commons at his service, to follow him, to defend him 
and to find him counsel, that all may love him and loyally 
accord with him.’ 


AUTHORITY WITH POWER 


Indeed, Langland, with all his Christian Democratic the- 
ories, is so convinced of the need for a strong kingly authority 
if peace and happiness are to be maintained, that he counsels 


submission to the King even when the latter seems to be neg- 
lecting his obligations to the people. 

We are given the allegory of the rats who were being har- 
assed by the incursions of the tyrannous cat.” The rats came 
together in council to see what could be done about it. They 
finally decide that one of their number shall volunteer to hang 
a bell around the cat’s neck, so that they will henceforth be 
warned of his coming. They all agreed to this, but no one was 
willing to do the belling. 

Then, Langland tells us: “a mouse of importance, and of 
merit, as I thought him, strode forth sternly and stood before 
the council, and with the rout of rats reasoned as follows...’ 


20Tbid., pp. 131-134. 

21Passus III, pp. 349-351. 

22Well’s note on this passage is: The King, Edward III, is the cat. The rats 
are certain nobles, desiring to depose the king (to ‘bell the cat’), but lacking the 
power and courage to put the plan into effect (p. 285). 

23Induction, pp. 182-184. 
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This speaker, introduced thus with one of Langland’s vivid 
pictures, recommends, in effect, that the rats should seek not 
to oppose even this overbearing king, but should quietly sub- 
mit; for it is far better to have a strong government which can 
maintain peace than a weak one which, along with freedom, 
brings also insecurity and worse evils. “And,” adds the mouse, 
who was shrewd as well as stern, “if you destroy your king 
you will raise up worse tyrants from among yourselves.” 
“For,” and we can almost picture the speaker sidling away 
cautiously as he delivers his parting shot, “the people cannot 
rule themselves; they need a government with real and effec- 
tive power to do that for them”: 


. . So I counsel the commune to let the cat wander, 
And never be bold to bring him the collar. 
For my sire said, seven years past, 
Where the cat is a kitten the court is in sorrow . . 
For no one could rest for rats in the night . . . 
A little loss is better than a long sorrow, 
And the raids of a robber than ruin forever. 
We mice would demolish the malt of many, 
And the rout of rats rend men’s clothing, 
If that cat of the court could not control you. 
For if you rats had your way you could not rule yourselves.”* 


So does William Langland summarize the medieval con- 
cept of kingly power. As we cast our eyes abroad over the 
world today, and see how governments and subjects are so 
harassed and anxious about their future, can we help drawing 
a sigh when we think of the optimistic prophecy of Piers 
Plowman?: 


And one Christian king shall rule the earth; 
Mede shall no more be master, as at present; 

But love and lowliness and loyalty shall together 
Be masters of mankind, and maintain truth.” 








*4Induction, pp. 146-210, selectively. 
*5Ibid., pp. 409-412. 








The Birth of an Age 


EDWARD QUINN 


dates which mark the end of one era and the dawn 

of another can only be approximate. ‘They are use- 
ful however and, for the sake of convenience, some definite 
year at least must be taken as marking a turn in the progress 
of humanity. Thus the year 476 which marks the end of 
the Western Roman Empire is suitably regarded as the open- 
ing of the medieval period; the fall of Constantinople in 1453 
marks its end and the beginning of “modern” European 
history. Similarly 1485 is the beginning of modern English 
history because in that year the first Tudor monarch came 
uneasily to the throne and started a dynastic succession which 
was to bring about radical changes in English society and in 
England’s place in the world. 

It is probable that the historians of the future will disagree 
as to whether the beginning of the latest age should be re- 
garded as 1917, the year of the Russian revolution, 1918, the 
end of the Great War, 1922, the year of Mussolini’s march 
on Rome, or, as is most probable, 1933, when National So- 
cialism gained power in Germany. One thing is certain: 
they will be unanimous in stating that a new age began in the 
first half of the twentieth century. 


HH ezies which divisions are always vague and the 


THE DECAY OF DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


The charteristics of an earlier age remain and some of 
them may persist for a long time, others are being taken over 
in the movements of the newer age but there are certain new 
features which are already so far predominant in Europe 
as to indicate the presence of a civilization that is vastly dif- 
ferent from that into which most of us were born. 
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At the beginning of the century there was a certain security 
and an unquestioned faith in existing institutions. The ruling 
classes were secure in their wealth and power, although a little 
uneasy at the growing complaints of the exploited masses. 
Democracy seemed to be working with comparative ease and 
was able for the most part to get on with more autocratic 
governments. (When war came the countries where 
democracy had been most successful were ranged on the side 
of the Russian Czars who were far more tyrannical than 
either Habsburg or Hohenzollern. And the Czars themselves 
seemed more firmly established in power than in reality they 
were.) The very disasters of the war were interpreted as an 
argument for the wider establishment of democracy. And the 
same faith in democracy, based on an over-optimistic view of 
individual human nature, persists in spite of a series of shocks 
today. 

That faith persists, but in a weakened condition. It is 
hard to see how it can survive much longer. For it is based 
on a philosophy which is, in its own way, quite as false as 
the ideologies of Fascism, National Socialism and Com- 
munism and, by the flagrant injustices of its practical realiza- 
tion, actually paves the way for the totalitarian systems. 
Democracy viewed as one system of government amongst 
others, faulty and imperfect but suited to a particular people 
for a definite period, may be acceptable; but then it is not 
an object of faith. But if it be regarded as a perfect system 
of government and the final end of all political progress, it 

will be a continual source of disappointment and men will turn 
away from it in order to revenge themselves on those who have 
exploited the ideal to gain power or wealth themselves. For 
democracy can only work with absolute smoothness in a world 
where all are impeccable and are enlightened beyond the 
average understanding of the sons of men. It may, how- 
ever, flourish to a considerable extent amongst a people which 
is highly educated and, to say the least, comparatively virtu- 
ous. 
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In the one hundred and fifty years which have elapsed 
since the declaration of 1789, Europeans have not been dis- 
tinguished for their virtue; while education in the form of 
instruction has been more widely extended, it is, at least, 
doubtful whether they have become more cultured; and it is 
certain that, through the growth of the secular spirit, char- 
acter-training has been gravely neglected. 












THE PROBLEM OF THE NEW MASSES 





The period in which the democratic system of government 
has been more widely extended is also that which has seen 
a vast increase in industry and commerce and which has 
thereby given rise to the problem of the masses. Lazssez-faire 
economics suited admirably the non-interfering attitude of 
Liberal governments but created an enormous number of 
propertyless workers who were exploited for the benefit of 
a small minority of immensely rich capitalists. A few con- 
cessions grudgingly given, not in a generous Christian spirit 
but in order to avoid the dreadful consequences of refusal, 
have not prevented the revolution of the proletariat and the 
rise of the masses. 

That is the fundamental problem of the newest age—the 
problem of the mass. In Russia, the masses rose under the 
title of Communism, but are now establishing a peculiar 
social and cultural system which is much more in the line 
of the national tradition than in the spirit of Marx. Fascism 
and National Socialism are also mass-movements, claiming 
to suppress Communism but actually severely limiting the 
activities of those capitalists who are the natural enemies of 
the Communist. These, too, are essentially national, even 
racial, and it would be a mistake to suppose that their leaders 
are anything but the incarnation of a spirit that has been 
long nourished and is now widespread. ‘To meet the prob- 
lems created by these mass-movements abroad, the still- 
remaining democratic governments must either so order their 
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people as to become themselves totalitarian in almost every- 
thing but name, or they must give way before the advance of 
disruptive forces which can only end by establishing a dic- 
tatorship of the masses in their own countries. 

It is the mass which gives the tone to the age which is 
emerging. It is still emerging, because the mass has not fully 
established itself even in the totalitarian states. But once 
the New Age is fully in being it will bear the imprint of the 
mass just as the medieval civilization bore the mark of the 
Catholic Church. Of all the forces which contributed to the 
culture and the civilization of the middle ages, the Catholic 
Church was predominant, even though not everyone was 
Catholic and not a few were vehemently in opposition to the 
authority of the Church. Similarly, those who dissent from 
the ideals and spirit of the masses in the new age will not be 
able to change its essential character. 

In politics, economics and culture the masses are predomi- 
nant. Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini are not ruling as the earlier 
autocrats ruled; they are not remote from their own people 
imposing arbitrary laws to consolidate their own power or 
please a court faction. They are all essentially men of the 
people who are really convinced that they are satisfying the 
just aspirations of their present subjects. What is more im- 
portant, the people themselves are convinced of the same 
thing. 

NAZISM AS A MASS MOVEMENT 


The influence of the mass is to be seen most obviously in 
Nazi Germany. It is true that the present rulers maintain 
their power with the aid of gross brutality, that the slightest 
Opposition is cruelly suppressed and that a powerful propa- 
ganda machine wins over many who might otherwise be in- 
different. But there can be no doubt, also, that without all 
this, the people would be strongly in support of the regime. 
The feeling of the German people in such countries as Austria 
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and Czecho-Slovakia is evidence of the popular character 
of Nazism. Even if we accept the claim made in some 
quarters that Henlein was supported only by a minority of 
the Sudeten-Germans before the recent organization and admit 
that the Nazis in Austria were merely the noisiest elements 
in the State before March, 1938, we have to explain why the 
sincerest of them, well-aware of the religious persecution, the 
cruel treatment of political opponents and the cynical throw- 
ing aside of one-time confederates in the old Reich and less 
influenced by Nazi propaganda, could still welcome the 
triumph of Nazism. 

It is not enough to say that merely the young and ignorant 
looked forward to and welcomed the changes and it would 
not be just to accuse the leading pro-Nazis of bad faith. Much 
as we deplore them, the activities of men like Seyss-Inquart, 
von Papen and some of the Church leaders cannot be ex- 
plained away as due to either insincerity of cowardice. If, 
as Don Luigi Sturzo recently reminded us’, Papen and 
Dollfuss both received Holy Communion from the Pope, it 
is at least probable that there is something deep down in the 
German soul to which Nazism appeals and which makes a 
man feel that it is a holy cause which justifies even the most 
extreme measures. Even Schuschnigg, said a prominent 
Austrian layman to me not long ago, was affected by this 
“heresy of the blood.” This is, perhaps, an exaggeration, 
but at least his final words have to be borne in mind, when 
he said that he yielded to force, “because we are unwilling to 
shed German blood.’” 

The more intellectual and the older people may soon be 
disillusioned when they see what the triumph of National 
Socialism means in practice; but by that time the mass will 
have triumphed and a new generation will be growing up 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Sept.-Oct. 1938. 
*The translation of this speech, given in Schuschnigg’s Farewell Austria, unfortu- 


nately omits the abjective. 
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which not only does not understand the old ways of thought 
but is positively trained in the new paganism. Already chil- 
dren who were ten to twelve years of age in 1933 have spent 
six of their most impressionable years under the Nazi educa- 
tional and youth-training system; another five years will prob- 
ably bring about irreparable devastation in the minds of Ger- 
man youth and will certainly create a new mass, wholly satu- 
rated with the new ideas. 











CULTURE AND THE MASS MIND 





We have been told repeatedly that both Germany and Italy 
are on the verge of economic ruin. Yet, in both countries 
the people themselves seem to be triumphing over economic 
laws. Few of them deplore that aspect of anti-Semitism which 
involves the overthrow of international financial power and 
in both countries the activities of the unpopular capitalist are 
severely limited. The problem is rather to find workers than 
employment and, though nominal wages are very low indeed, 
there are few signs of that grinding poverty which is so ter- 
tible a feature of our own cities. It is France, where the 
masses are divided and individualism still holds sway, which 
shows the gravest signs of financial weakness. It looks as 
if Spengler, in many ways the prophet of Nazism, was justi- 
fied in claiming that economic strength depends on political 
power and not vice-versa. Where the political power is firmly 
held by a leader who really represents the people and in 
foreign politics is determined ruthlessly to pursue his ends, 
the economic system will almost look after itself. 

The influence of the masses on culture is manifest every- 
where. The former controllers of cultural activity, the 
patrons of the arts are largely liquidated through the _pres- 
sure of the mass. The feudal lord and the absolute sovereign 
have both disappeared. Those who replaced them in power, 
the wealthy merchants, the international capitalists, had but 
little interest in art and were incapable of judging it save by 
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purely commercial standards. They accepted as a first princi- 
ple the slogan, “Time is money,” and therefore regarded 
leisure (the only state in which art can truly flourish) as a 
snare. The masses who are gaining or have already gained 
power are either possessed of the same ideas or are attached to 
newer, more primitive cultural forms which are in fact the 
authentic expression of their daily lives. 


A MACHINE AGE 


Just as the culture of the Middle Ages was expressive of 
the ideals of the Catholic Church and of lives passed in the 
guietude of the country, so the modern is expressive of the 
great industrial city and of the machine which pervades it. 
Music and art which reflect the spirit of an earlier age may 
be appreciated for their own intrinsic value or merely as a 
relief from our present strain, but they are definitely recog- 
nized as belonging to an age that is past. Beethoven would 
be impossible today, still more Mozart, but only a few slight 
adjustments of their work would be needed to make it reflect 
the ideas of a few centuries earlier. Nor is it merely the 
greater distance of years between them that makes T. S. 
Eliot utterly different from Shakespeare instead of being 
in the same line of descent from Chaucer. That is not to 
say that our age cannot produce a poet as great as Shakespeare, 
a greater musician than Beethoven, or a more lofty artistic 
genius than that of Michelangelo. It depends on the appre- 
ciation of the cultural background. 

We must first accept the machine and the metropolis as 
facts. Then, we must control instead of being controlled by 
them or merely trying to escape from their presence. Properly 
used, the machine should so free man from the need of work 
that he has an abundance of leisure for the development of 
the arts and the great city has at least this virtue that it brings 
to everyone that contact with other human beings which is 
absolutely necessary for full cultural life. 
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In spite of a great deal of chaos, there are signs that the 
proper outlook is being acquired and that a culture suitable 
to this age of the masses is emerging. In music there is a revo- 
lutionary movement which rejects all the traditional rules, 
which is frowned upon by the expert but which, reflecting all 
the discord of the machines and the Babel of the metropolis, is 
capable of being one day elevated to take its place in proper 
succession to the music of the past. 

Good, if not masterly, works of literature are being com- 
posed; they have sometimes a propaganda message, speak 
of the torment in the soul of modern man or grope strangely 
towards a solution of our present ills. A fully worked out 
creed is on the whole lacking, but once it is there and applied 
to actual problems the new security of faith will elevate both 
style and matter. 

The film is particularly the art of the masses and, above all, 
the product of the machine; it is crude as the machine itself 
in the present stage and shallow like the minds of those who 
watch it. It will be capable both of refinement and deepen- 
ing, when the machine is further developed to enable men’s 
minds to look for more than pastimes to fill their leisure. 

Art, too, is handicapped by the same shallowness and 
hopeless outlook of the mass but, within its present limitations, 
does indicate the discontent of the proletariat, the violent 
nationalism which is intended to solve this and the presence 
of a mechanical civilization out of which both emerge. 


SECULARISM AND THE NEW AGE 


But the most striking characteristic of this newest age and 
of the mass which dominates it is a thoroughgoing secularism, 
a complete indifference to supernatural values. There is 
persecution and even hostility to religion, but this is not of 
itself characteristic. It is either due to conditions largely 
different from those in which Western civilization has grown 
and flourished—as in Russia—or it is the expression of a 
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secular spirit which is not so much deliberately hostile as un- 
able to comprehend the claims of the Church—as in Ger- 
many.’ This is the fundamental reason for the strange con- 
fusion of culture, economics and politics in our day. The mass 
which controls them has all the unreasoning, unspiritual at- 
titude of the crowd, always less open to spiritual impressions 
than the individual. 

Culture without religion is unreal and transitory. As the 
famous anthropologist, Wilhelm Schmidt, showed in a 
lecture at Salzburg some years ago’ culture is rooted in the 
life of the intellect and there can be no orderly intellectual 
life unless the soul in which it is contained is properly ordered 
towards God. It is, perhaps, but another way of saying that 
there is no form without a content and modern culture is 
largely formless because its content is slender. Without be- 
coming specifically religious or attempting to moralize, art, 
literature and music require in their exponents at least a con- 
sciousness that the problems with which they deal have ulti- 
mately an explanation and a solution in the mind of God. It 
is this consciousness that is lacking in the artist of today but 
there is no doubt that it is this for which he yearns and toward 
which he is painfully groping. 

As sciences, economics and ethics are undoubtedly distinct; 
but, unless economic organization is based on Christian princi- 
ples it will very soon break up and fail to provide adequately 
for the needs of man, as it is failing and breaking up today. 
The attempt has been made to follow out economic laws as if 
these were not dependent on the eternal, and the attempt has 
failed, with the result, that as Pope Pius XI said,’ “The whole 
economic regime has become hard, cruel and relentless in a 


3This is most marked in the German Fuehrer who, according to the testimony of 
a Scandinavian bishop who recently visited him, simply does not understand any 
except political considerations. 

4Die Sechsten Salzburger Hochschulwochen, 1936 (Pustet, Salzburg), p. 113. It 
is unfortunate that Dr. Schmidt’s clever use of the words geistig and geistlich 
cannot be fully indicated in English. 

5Encyclical letter, Quadragesimo Anno. 
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ghastly measure.” The injustice of the master has prompted 
the injustice of the worker, the selfish greed of nationals of 
one country has led to the hatred and envy of those of another 
and to a general international strife. And because secularism 
is so widespread each side has reason to fear that if it at- 
tempts to return to Christian ideals in economic activity, the 
other will remain secular and overcome it by sheer power. 
And yet, as noticed, an attempt is being made by the mass- 
movements to reorganize economic life, an attempt which is 
partially succeeding because it has a quasi-religious ideal 
behind it. The sacrifices involved in these vast changes are 
accepted by the Communist for the sake of his class and by 
the National Socialist for the love of the nation. The first 
faint reaction from pure secularism is discernible also in the 


economic sphere. 
DICTATORS AND THE NEW MASSES 


Both economics and culture are today very much under the 
domination of politics; and political life is also almost en- 
tirely secularized. Saint Paul’s assertion that all sovereignty 
is ultimately from God, accepted as a first principle in the 
middle ages, is now very much obscured. The totalitarian 
state rejects the limitations implied in this conception and 
those who still hold to it find it difficult to see in the figure of 
the dictator the sanctity which properly belongs to the Lord’s 
annointed, to the one who justly wields the sword in God’s 
name. Certainly, there is but little sign that the politicians 
are conscious of their responsibility before God for the people 
whom they are supposed to guide. In international politics, 
Machiavelli has come into his own as never before and the 
policy of the hour is dictated by expediency rather than justice. 

The refugee problem illustrates this admirably. On the 
grounds of purely human pity, many deplore the wholesale 
expulsion of non-Aryans from Germany but there are few 
who would suggest to the government of that country that 
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on the grounds of natural law and the positive Christianity 
which its rulers profess it has a duty to provide these Jews 
not with funds to leave but with the means of existence in 
the State of which they were once citizens. This may be con- 
sidered an internal question but it is at least as important 
as the problem of Germans outside the present frontiers of 
the Reich. The only reason for excluding such internal prob- 
lems from the councils of statesmen is that of expediency. 

But the politicians are not alone to be blamed. Behind the 
dictators stand the masses, not always in complete agreement, 
often led away by propaganda, but to a large extent consent- 
ing to the claims of their leaders. The masses are secular. 
Whatever the reason for it, they have no sound religious 
ideals and few moral principles. Instead, they have slogans 
like Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fiihrer, and in the place of 
morality a violent instinct for self-preservation or an aggres- 
sive racialism. The old are less affected than the young by 
these considerations and many of them retain their religious 
faith and recognize a universally binding morality. But as 
they have apparently failed to realize their Christian ideals in 
the organization of the world, youth is inclined to turn both 
from the old and their ideals. And it is the young who form 
the strongest mass-movements of the day. 

In some countries they are united by little more than a 
disgust for the ways of their fathers and a tragic pessimism. 
The pessimism of the “under-thirties” in England was one of 
the most notable characteristics of the recent series of Spec- 
tator articles. One rather lovely sentence which appeared in 
them could not have been written thirty years ago, though it 
expresses perfectly the present frame of mind: “One could 
read Ronsard and listen to Bach with pleasure if there were 
more than a chance in a million that one’s friends would be 
here in ten years time to enjoy them, too.”” In Germany on 
the other hand, youth is organized into a mass and positively 


®The Spectator, Nov. 19, 1937. 
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trained in the new secular ideals. Yet, they are not wholly 
secular. It is simply that the religion of the old has not pene- 
trated to the youthful masses and the latter therefore are 
driven to find an Ersatz-Religion, something which they think 
will satisfy their spiritual needs more than the Christian Faith 
satisfied their fathers. There are, therefore, attempts to re- 
introduce a certain religious influence even into politics. 










BEYOND THE NEW AGE 






It would not, of course, be true to say that the whole of 
modern youth is secularized. There are certain movements 
of youth, well-organized, appealing to the better community- 
instincts, whose object it is precisely to re-Christianize a 
largely secular world. ‘To mention only one, perhaps the best 
known, there is the wonderful and truly progressive Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne which has become the pattern of similar 
movements outside the Church and country of its origin. But, 
in view of the way in which confessional youth organizations 
have been swept aside in Germany, we are bound to be re- 
served in our expectations from this movement and we cannot 
but admit that modern youth is overwhelmingly secular, not 
hostile but simply indifferent to religion. 

Some of the older men who have called these masses to 
power are hostile, with a truly malignant hostility. They 
are apostates, endeavoring to smash a Faith that they have 
really known and now hate. But their day will soon pass, 
leaving younger men in power who are non-religious simply 
because they have never known real religion and who do not 
really hate. Therein lies the hope of the new age. 

The situation is very much like that which held at the 
time of the advance of the barbarians into the ancient Roman 
order of things. They were ignorant, youthful peoples, hating 
and being cruel only because hatred arises from ignorance 
and cruelty from youth more than from any other causes. 
They were contemptuous of the now degenerate Latin civi- 
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lization and cared nothing for the older culture, with which 
they associated the Christian religion. Much of the old order 
was, therefore, inevitably destroyed and many of the first 
evangelists to these peoples became martyrs or suffered the 
most extreme tortures. But the Church triumphed in the 
end and guided the new races in the formation of a distinctive 
European civilization, assisting them at the same time to en- 
graft their own culture onto what was good in the old. 

The new barbarians are cruel and ruthless, all the more 
so in that their first leaders belong partly to the ancient world 
and are passing on to them something of their own terrible 
hatred of its institutions. The civilization which is passing is 
largely degenerate and to that extent worthy of their con- 
tempt, and those who suffer in its decline are not wholly with- 
out responsibility. Einstein and Freud, Bruno Walther and a 
host of less famous but utterly guiltless non-Aryans have to 
suffer because some Jewish financiers exploited the German 
people’s losses in the inflationary period and because other 
Jews (not without Aryan help) stirred up rebellion and class- 
hatred. 

The Church is already undergoing a persecution of a most 
pernicious kind and the concentration camps offer to the faith- 
ful and their pastors an opportunity of a long-drawn-out but 
veritable martyrdom. There is every reason to suppose that 
the readiness of the Church for martyrdom, the firm Faith 
and the holy lives of Christians will have the same effect on 
the new barbarians as it had on the old. They are not without 
a certain inclination to religion, as we have seen, and they 
cannot be permanently satisfied by the possession of anything 
less than the Truth. The day is bound to come when they will 
accept It once more and on that day the Truth will make them 
free. There will be a new political order, based on right, a 
juster economic system and a genuine culture derived from the 
spirit. A soul will at last have been given to the new civiliza- 
tion and the New Age will compare in glory with all the ages 
that have gone before. 
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The American and the French 
Revolutions 


MOooRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR 


bankruptcy of anything like philosophical insight in 
this country, than the cavalier and supercilious atti- 
tude now generally adopted by our lawyers, historians and 
publicists, alike, towards our own American Revolution and 
its principles. In spite of the most glaring contrast between 
the two movements, considered in their respective conse- 
quences—with our hundred and fifty year old Constitution 
the ripe fruit, in the one instance, and more than eighty years 
of constant social and political upheaval resulting, in the 
other—the French Revolution and our own are invariably 
classed as one, and their underlying principles assumed to be 
identical. So atrophied, indeed, is all intellectual power of 
discernment, in this respect, among our supposedly learned 
thinkers, that the most usual method of disposing of the pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Independence is to wed it to the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man and plainly refuse 
to consider any possible legitimate grounds for divorce. 
According to the Scotchman, David G. Ritchie, whose 
book Natural Rights, published back in 1895, has come to 
be accepted as a sort of Koranic source for much of this 
skeptical eclecticism, we are sententiously informed that:* 


INQ centro could be more symptomatic of the utter 


In the Declaration of Independence of July 4th, 1776, no more is said 
about the rights of British subjects. Their thirteen united States of America 
base their claim to independence on “certain unalienable rights”, which come 
to man direct from his Creator. The French Declarations of 1791 and 1793 
are proclaimed “in the presence of the Supreme Being’, but the “impre- 





1p. 11. For the French flair for tacking a panache to the Phrygian bonnet, see A. 
Siegfried, “The French Democratic Tradition,” Foreign Affairs, July 1939. 
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scriptible rights” are said to come to man simply by nature or by birth. 
Thus the theory of natural rights appears full grown, detached from history, 
and freed from the Biblical or theological wrappings which first in part 
concealed its metaphysical nakedness. 


AN UNCRITICAL ASSUMPTION 


The flippant sophistry of the last sentence of this typical 
statement is of a piece with the patent fallacy of the first. 
As any one who can read should know, out of the fifteen 
hundred words, or a little over, of our Declaration, a good 
thirteen hundred or more are devoted to a specific and de- 
tailed enumeration of those very “rights of British subjects” 
which, although arbitrarily violated with deliberate consis- 
tency, the Colonists claimed, nonetheless, as justly theirs, as of 
right in natural law; in the face of the contradictory claims 
of a Parliament in England, arrogating to itself, in a wholly 
non-representative capacity, an unlimited supremacy over 
them and their future destinies. In other words the whole 
trend of the argument, from James Otis’ pamphlet, The Rights 
of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved, in 1764, down 
to the very act of stating their rightful claims to separation, 
only goes to show that, as Burke very competently observed in 
his speech on Conciliation, the people of the Colonies were’ 
“not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty according to Eng- 
lish ideas, and English principles. Abstract liberty like other 
mere abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty inheres in some 
sensible object.” 

But what of the preamble to our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Is not this but a bare restatement in glittering 
Jeffersonian generalities of the confused and unfounded 
theory of natural rights of John Locke which, at the hands 
of English Dissenters and the French Philosophes, so evidently 
matured into the metaphysical nonsense of the French 
Declarations of the Rights of Man? That this must be so is 


2The Works of Burke, Oxford University Press, Vol. II, p. 185. 
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by now a veritable article of faith with our acknowledged 
scholars, as may be readily gauged from a brief perusal of a 
book, recently published, where it will be found to be the 
recurring theme in almost every other chapter. I refer here 
to The Constitution Reconsidered’ which is a collection of 
papers read at the meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in December 1937, on the occasion of the sesqui- 
centennial anniversary of the United States Constitution. 


THE ASSUMPTION EXAMINED 


Such being the generally received assumption, let us look 
more closely into the possibility of its verification. There can 
be no question, of course, but that Locke was widely read 
and not infrequently quoted even by such judicious thinkers 
and responsible leaders as John Dickinson, John Adams* and 
James Wilson’. But then so was Burlamaqui whose views 
on man, as a social and political being, with natural rights, 
founded in the very natural law whereby he is obligated, 
under God the Creator, to conform to right social order, will, 
on impartial investigation, be found to have been far more 
acceptable than Locke’s theory of the individual, who, equal 
and independent, is bound to nothing, except in so far as, 
having given his separate consent to the fundamental contract, 
the majority has the inalienable right in nature to decide 
for him as it sees fit. In view of the fact that Burlamaqui has 
been so consistently ignored,’ it is a fair question as to whether 
Locke’s revolutionary credit may not have been overdrawn, in 


_—_—_— 


3Edited by Conyers Read, Columbia University Press. See particularly pp. 52 


and 216 et seq. 

4As Charles Francis Adams well noted: “He had studied Plato, and Montesquieu, 
Milton, Locke, and Harrington, quite as profitably to avoid their errors as to 
heed their counsels,’ The Works of John Adams, Vol. I, p. 210. . 

5Wilson’s estimate was that “the writings of Mr. Locke have facilitated the 
progress, and have given strength to the effects of scepticism.” Cf. Thought, March, 
1938, p. 53. 

®See Jean Jacques Burlamaqui, a Liberal Tradition in American Constitutionalism, 
by Ray Forest Harvey, Chapel Hill Press, and my criticism in Thought, June, 1938, 


p. 288 et seq. 
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this country, by reason of his rightful reputation as the father 
of social confusion and revolutionary principles in other lands. 

For a test we will consult but the recognized sources. At 
the very beginning of the twelve year long controversy, James 
Otis, in his Rights of the Colonists Asserted, previously ad- 
verted to, already raises the pertinent query :’ 


What shall we say then? Is not government founded on grace? (Wy- 
cliffe) No. Nor on force? (Hobbes) No. Nor on compact? (Rousseau) 
Nor property? (Locke) Not altogether on either. Has it any solid 
foundation? any chief corner stone, but what accident, chance or confusion 
may lay one moment and destroy the next? I think it has an everlasting 
foundation in the unchangeable will of God, the author of nature, whose 
laws never vary. . . . Government is therefore most evidently founded in 
the necessities of our nature. It is by no means an arbitrary thing, de- 
pending merely on compact or human will for its existence. 


And, in conclusion to a calm statement of principles and 
precedents, he declares: 


The sum of my argument is, that civil government is of God: that the 
administrators of it were originally the whole people: that they might have 
devolved it on whom they pleased: that this devolution is fiduciary, for 
the good of the whole; that by the British constitution, this devolution is on 
the King, lords and commons, the supreme, sacred and uncontroulable 
legislative power, not only in the realm, but thro’ the dominions: that by the 
abdication (James II), the original compact was broken to pieces: that 
by the revolution (1689), it was renewed, and more firmly established, and 
the rights and liberties of the subjects in all parts of the dominions more 
fully explained and confirmed: that in consequence of this establishment, 
and the Acts of Succession and Union, His Majesty George III is rightful 
king and sovereign, and with Parliament, the supreme legislative of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging: that 
this constitution is the most free one, and by far the best, now existing 
on earth: that by this constitution, every man in the dominions is a free man: 
that no parts of His Majesty’s dominions can be taxed without their consent: 
that every part has a right to be represented in the supreme or some 
subordinate legislature: that the refusal of this would seem to be a contra- 
diction in practice to the theory of the constitution: that the colonies are 


7The American Revolution, 1764-1788, Sources and Documents, edited by S. E. 
Morison, pp. 4-9. 
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subordinate dominions, and are now in such a state, as to make it best for 
the good of the whole, that they should not only be continued in the enjoy- 
ment of subordinate legislation, but be also represented in some proportion 
to their number and estates, in the general legislature of the nation: that 
this would firmly unite all parts of the British empire, in the greatest 
peace and prosperity; and render it invulnerable and perpetual. 


Could anything be less radically individualistic or Lockean 
than this, or more prophetically suggestive, in both tone and 
tenor, of the “more perfect union” which was ultimately to 
be established under our present Constitution, once England 
had been dropped and left by the wayside. Nor was this for- 
ward looking attitude changed, as a result of the Declaratory 
Act of 1766, wherein Parliament stubbornly insisted upon 
its right “to bind the colonies . . . in all cases whatsoever.” 
As late as June 15, 1774, John Dickinson, in his fourth Letter 
to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies in America, formu- 
lates the ground for resistance in these non-Lockean terms :* 


The infinitely great, wise and good Being, who gave us our existence, 
certainly formed us for a state of society. He certainly designed us for 
such a state of society, as would be productive of happiness. Liberty is 
essential to the happiness of a society, and therefore is our right. The father 
of mercies never intended men to hold unlimited authority over men. 


In substantiation of this last, Dickinson quotes, not Locke, 
but Hooker; and he might just as well have referred to the 
City of God of St. Augustine, where the principle of equality, 
in this, its Medieval sense, was originally enunciated.’ 


8Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Vol. XIV, p. 494. 

%In Dod’s translation of the De Ciwvitate Dei, XIX, 12, will be found this 
thoroughly ignored yet historically momentous statement: “How much more power- 
fully do the laws of man’s nature move him to hold fellowship and maintain peace 
with all men so far as in him lies, since even wicked men wage war to maintain 
the peace of their own circle, and wish that, if possible, all men belonged to them, 
that all men and things might serve but one head, and might either through love 
or fear, yield themselves to peace with him. It is thus that pride in its perversity 
apes God. It abhors equality with other men under Him: but instead of His rule, 
it seeks to impose a rule of its own upon its equals. It abhors, that is to say, 
the just peace of God and loves its own unjust peace. For there is no vice so clean 
contrary to nature that it obliterates even the faintest traces of nature.” Cf. my 
article in The Commonweal, Feb. 1, 1935, “Do Politics Make Sense?” and in The 
Modern Schoolman, Jan. 1937, “The Natural Law and Bill of Rights.” 
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AMERICAN VIEWS NotT BASED ON LOCKE 


Two months after the appearance of Dickinson’s letter, 
James Wilson issued his pamphlet entitled Considerations on 
the Nature and Extent of the Legislative Authority of the 
British Parliament in which, as a first premise to his attempt 
to establish “that the principles on which we have founded 
our opposition to the late acts of parliament, are the principles 
of justice and freedom, and of the British constitution,” he 
opens his argument with the following statement, which 
clearly anticipates the preamble, itself, of the Declaration:” 


All men are, by nature, equal and free: No one has a right to any 
authority over another without his consent: all lawful government is founded 
on the consent of those who are subject to it: Such consent was given with 
a view to ensure and to encrease the happiness of the governed, above what 
they could enjoy in an independent and unconnected state of nature. The 
consequence is, that the happiness of the society is the first law of every 


government. 


But here again, it is not to Locke, but to Burlamaqui to 
whom Wilson refers us as the propounder of these principles. 
And, it is on the basis of these, as thus freed of all the objec- 
tionable connotations given them by Locke, that Wilson is led 
to the conclusion that:” 

It is repugnant to the essential maxims of jurisprudence, to the ultimate 
end of all governments, to the genius of the British constitution, and to the 


liberty and happiness of the Colonies, that they should be bound by the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Great Britain. 


He then proceeds to show how, on strictly constitutional prece- 
dents, “The Colonies are not bound by the Acts of the British 
Parliament; because they have no share in the British legisla- 
ture.” For the soundness of this point in the controversy I 
will merely refer you to Wilson, himself, and to Professor 
Charles H. McIlwain’s admirable treatment of the subject in 


Wg elected Political Essays of James Wilson, edited by Randolph G. Adams, p. 49. 
\1Jbid., p. 66. 
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his book The American Revolution: A Constitutional In- 
terpretation. What neither Professor McI1wain, however, nor 
any other historian of this period would seem to have duly 
adverted to, is the peculiar reaction of Burke to the theo- 
retically more fundamental aspect of the argument I have 
just outlined. In his speech on Conciliation which was de- 
livered the year following the publication of Wilson’s 
pamphlet he declared :* 










On this point of taxes the ablest pens (in England), and the most 
eloquent tongues, have been exercised; the greatest spirits have acted and 
suffered. In order to give the fullest satisfaction concerning the importance 
of this point, it was not only necessary for those who in argument defended 
the excellence of the English constitution, to insist on this privilege of grant- 
ing money as a dry point of fact, and to prove that the right had been 
acknowledged in ancient parchments, and blind usages, to reside in a cer- 
tain body called a House of Commons. They went much farther; they 
attempted to prove, and they succeeded, that in theory it ought to be so 
from the particular nature of a House of Commons, as an immediate repre- 
sentative of the people; whether the old records had delivered this oracle 
or not. They took infinite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental principle 
that in all monarchies the people must in effect themselves, mediately or im- 
mediately, possess the power of granting their own money, or no shadow of 
liberty could subsist. The colonies draw from you as with their life-blood, 
these ideas and principles (Italics ours). 

















AMERICAN OPINION AND EDMUND BURKE 







What is this, in rhetorical form, but the full concession on 
the part of Burke of the rightfulness, as apart from mere 
legitimacy, of every last claim of the Colonies? Failure to 
recognize this very pertinent fact is owing to the common 
refusal to distinguish between Burke, the eminently per- 
suasive orator, and Burke the world’s greatest genius as a 
political philosopher, in the Aristotelian and Thomistic sense 
of one, whose practical wisdom and prudent judgment are 
always grounded in solid principles of speculative reason. As 
a stock example of the misinterpretation to which Burke is 


_ 


Toc. cit., p. 186. 
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being thus, everlastingly, subjected I quote the following from 
the recently published textbook by Chester C. Maxey, en- 
titled Political Philosophies, where, in line with the received 
version, we are told that:” 


In the Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies he (Burke) had uttered 
the opinion that a whole people could not be indicted; but he had also said 
it was not a question with him whether the British government had a right 
to make the Americans miserable, but whether it was not the expedient 
thing to make them happy. That emphasis on the expedient rather than the 
abstractly or even legally right course of action is the master key to Burke’s 
political philosophy. 


The latent assumption in this is that because, in the effort 
to make his point with morally callous minds, Burke did not 
confine himself to telling Parliament, in veiled ways, that 
it was wrong and the Colonists were right, but went on to 
ply them with motives that might more readily affect their 
conduct, he himself, therefore, could not have believed in 
the primary importance of the abstract consideration of 


fundamentals; and, hence, he could not have agreed with 
the Colonists, in so far as they took their stand on natural 
tights. Yet this would plainly be to deny him the privilege 
of knowing his own mind, for, in his Tracts on the Popery 
Laws which he began the year after James Otis launched the 
controversy that led to the Declaration of Independence, 
Burke most emphatically states that: 

Every body is satisfied that a conservation and secure enjoyment of our 
natural rights is the great and ultimate purpose of civil society; and that 
therefore all forms whatsoever are only good as they are subservient to that 
purpose, to which they are entirely subordinate. 


But if Burke could thus agree with the official claims of 
the Colonies and, himself, take up the cause of Ireland on 
the ground of natural rights, how are we to explain his 
vehement condemnation of the natural right theories of the 


13 
p. 376. 
4The Works of Edmund Burke, Dearborn edition, Vol. II, p. 413. 
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English Dissenters and of the French Revolutionists? ‘The 
simple answer is that these last were based on an entirely 
different conception of man and of his relations to society; 
with practical consequences far otherwise disastrous. As we 
saw, the sounder and responsible point of view of the Colonial 
leaders was that men are by nature social, and that government 
is founded in the necessities of our nature and, as such, to be 
deemed as an expression of the will of the Creator, the author 
of that nature.” Or, in other words, our natural rights are 
conditioned by natural law, which requires a rightfully or- 
dered society, to be maintained or modified according to the 
demands of the common good. This clearly implied the right 
to vindicate all such fundamental rights as had been definitely 
acquired by the establishment of just positive law in the course 
of time.”* Such was the case of the Colonies in so far as, 
according to Burke, they contended for liberty with a sensible 
object. But this was in no way the ground of contention of 
the Dissenting interest in England or of the instigators of 
revolution in France. In the first instance the object was re- 
ligious toleration, in the face of the exclusive privileges of a 
Church whose sole claim was that it was, by law, established. 


15Later in his speech on Fox’s East India Bill, in 1783, Burke declared: “The 
rights of men—that is to say, the natural rights of mankind,—are indeed sacred 
things; and if any public measure is proved mischievously to affect them, the objec- 
tion ought to be fatal to that measure, even if no charter at all could be set up 
against it. If these natural rights are further affirmed and declared by express 
covenants, if they are clearly defined and secured against chicane, against power, 
and authority, by written instruments and positive engagements, they are in a still 
better condition: they partake not only of the sanctity of the object so secured, but 
of that solemn public faith itself, which secures an object of such importance. 
Indeed, this formal recognition, by the sovereign power, of an original right in the 
subject, can never be subverted but by rooting up the holding, radical principles of 
government, and even of society itself. The charters which we call by distinction 
great, are public instruments of this nature: I mean the charters of King John and 
King Henry III. The things secured by these instruments may, without deceitful 
ambiguity, be very fitly called the chartered rights of men.” The Works of Burke, 
Oxford University Press, Vol. III, p. 58. 

16As Suarez pointed out in his Defensio Fidei Catholicae, Ill, 3, 3: “If a people 
so transfer power to a king as to retain it themselves for certain affairs or for 
things of greater moment, it is allowable for them to vindicate such a power 
and maintain their right.” 
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In opposition to this legal imposition, ” freedom of conscience 
was asserted by Milton as* “the fundamental privilege of the 
Gospel, the new birth-right of every true believer, Christian 
liberty.” With Locke this becomes a political demand on the 
ground that” “Nobody therefore, in fine, neither single per- 
sons nor Churches, nay, nor even commonwealths, have any 
just title to invade the civil rights or worldly goods of each 
other, upon pretense of religion.” By the time of Richard 
Price and Joseph Priestly, in the days of Burke and of the 
American Revolution, this claim to religious toleration 
reached the point where, as Anthony Lincoln sums it up in 
his recent book on English Dissent 1763-1800, it was main- 
tained, on grounds of “nature” alone, that :” 


In the particular case of subscription to certain Articles under the com- 
pulsion of civil penalties, the law of England is clearly at fault, since it 
does not satisfy the essential demands of human nature and personality. Na- 
ture glories in diversity. Among men are to be found a thousand differences 
of character and circumstance, of desire, of understanding, of material and 
spiritual wealth, yet upon them all the law attempts to enforce a code of 
beliefs, although the magistrate must be fully aware that human invention is 
incapable of producing any thirty-nine Articles upon which any thirty-nine 
men could exactly agree. It is not contumacy, but necessity, that makes 
this so. Uniformity of belief among men is no more possible than physical 
uniformity, and the only result of attempting to enforce it is to transform 
what is a physical impossibility into a moral injustice. Revelation affords 
no better justification. ‘The idea of uniformity is neither the idea of a 
philosopher nor of a Christian,” (Arcana, Robert Robinson, p. 9), because 
Christianity, more than anything, is founded upon the right of private 
judgment, a right which no state, whatever its origin, can violate: a right 


17As G. M. Trevelyan observes in his very recent book The English Revolution 
1688-1689: “The ultimate victor of the seventeenth-century struggle was not Pym 
or Cromwell, with their Puritan ideals, but Coke and Selden with their secular idea 
of the supremacy of law. In 1689 the Puritans had to be content with a bare 
toleration. But law triumphed, and therefore the law-making Parliament triumphed 
over the King” (p. 178, 179). 

184 Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, 31. 

197 etters on Toleration, 20. 

205. 220. 
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too essential to personality to alienate, too precious to barter for any other 


advantage. 


Thus all rights, of Milton’s Christian and of Locke’s citi- 
zen, resolve themselves into the one right to private judgment 
on the part of the self-suffcient individual, without any corre- 
lative duties, in natural law, to conform to right social order 
and cooperate, by reason of man’s social and political nature, 
to the maintenance and promotion of the common good.” 
The result was, as Lincoln points out, that” “While the con- 
firmed Alliance (of the Established Church and of the state) 
still held them without the civil pale, the Dissenters were 
busy preparing for a new heaven on earth, as remote from 
Rousseau as from Burke, in which men were to live, neither 
free in a Common purpose nor equal in the eternity of his- 
tory, but as unfettered adventurers in a gray, predatory world 
of political and social /aissez faire; the industrial state of 
nature.” It was on the strength of this conception of a base- 
less theory of natural rights and of a liberty without any 
sensible object that Priestly was led to observe that™ “the 
Protestant religion is, on many accounts, more favorable to 
commerce than the Catholic.” For it was his belief that if the 
state would only hold aloof and allow “Necessity” to work 
in economic life, progress would be unlimited. 


21That this is still a dominantly “received” notion and the cause of much of 
our present confusion with regard to democracy is well illustrated by the following: 
“There are countries which essentially desire to be democratic—that is, are based on 
the philosophical thesis that each individual is entitled to seek his own idea of the 
“good life”; that the government exists in large measure to assist him in preserving 
and using that freedom.” A. A. Berle, Jr., “After Lima,” The Yale Review, Spring 
1939, p. 452. 

In this connection Etienne Gilson observes very pertinently in his famous 
lecture on Medieval Universalism which he delivered at the Harvard Tercentenary 
Conference: “The Gospel does not ask us to say: ‘It seems to me, hence it is’; or, ‘I do 
not think so, hence it is not’; but, ‘Est, est; non, non: that which is, is; that which is 
not, is not.’ Either we shall be free from things, and slaves to our minds, or free 
from our minds because submitted to things. Realism always was and still remains 
the source of our personal liberty. Let us add that, for the same reason, it remains 
the only guarantee of our social liberty.” 
22p, 272. 

*8Quoted Ibid., p, 176. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY THEORY 


If we turn now to the French Revolution we shall find, in 
contrast to what we saw to be the controlling principles 
officially proclaimed by the Colonies, in their opposition to 
the Parliamentary claim to an unlimited power over them, 
that the French revolutionary theory of natural rights and of 
liberty coincides, with the exception of one decidedly aggra- 
vating point, almost identically, with what we have just seen 
to be that of the English Dissenters.“ Nor is the reason for 
this far to seek. For it is a matter of record that most of 
what the French were allowed to know about English affairs 
in the eighteenth century was gleaned either from the writ- 
ings of former Huguenot emigrants, who went to swell the 
ranks of dissent in England,” or from men like Voltaire, whose 
sole admiration, on his return from exile, was for the English 
Quakers, and for the writings of Newton and Locke. And it 
is fairly certain that, except for the manner in which the 
latter was taken up on the Continent, his Two Treatises on 
Government would never have amounted to anything more 
than a second or third rate pamphlet. 

But, as was just hinted, there was one point on which the 
French Revolutionists differed from the responsible leading 
Colonists even more radically than did the Dissenters, and 
that is on the point of human equality. As was previously 
noted, the Colonists took their final stand on the Augustinian 
Principle which was the key to the whole Medieval struggle 
tor the constitutional limitation of power, namely, that, as 
John Dickinson expressed it, ““The father of mercies never 
intended men to hold unlimited authority over men.” With 
the men of the French Revolution, considering their classical 





24There is the same baseless claim to an irresponsible right to “freedom of 
thought” substituted for the doctrine of natural rights founded in moral law. Cf. 
Voltaire, Dictionnaire Philosophique art. Liberté (De la). See also Charles Seignobos, 
Essai d’Une Histoire Comparée des Peuples de Europe, pp. 317-321. 

25See Joseph Dedieu, Montesquieu et la Tradition Politique Anglaise en France, 
pp. 15-130. 
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background, which took the place of the Protestant Biblical 
inheritance of the Dissenters, it was almost a foregone conclu- 
sion that they should appeal back to the pre-Christian con- 
ception of equality of the Stoics and of the Roman jurists. As 
Cicero formulated it:” 


Out of all the material of the philosophers’ discussions, surely there comes 
nothing more valuable than the full realization that we are born for justice, 
and that right is based, not upon man’s opinions but upon nature. This 
fact will immediately be plain if you once get a clear conception of man’s 
fellowship and union with his fellow-man. For no single thing is so like 
another, so exactly its counterpart, as all of us are to one another. Nay, 
if bad habits and false beliefs did not twist the weaker minds and turn them 
in whatever direction they are inclined, no one would be so like to his own 
self as all men would be like to others (Italics ours). 


Voltaire’s reaction to this point of view was the cynical 
remark that” “Equality is thus the most natural thing in the 
world but also the most chimerical.” But if we recall how 
Rousseau, starting from this same point of view,” assumed 
that man, in himself, was naturally or physically good and 
that all the evils in the world were due to the corrupting in- 
fluence of existing social and political institutions, we have 
the key to the French Revolution, in its thoroughly disrup- 
tive aspect. In this perspective the violent contrast between 
our own Declaration of Independence and the, repeatedly 
modified, French Declarations of the Rights of Man, should 
be fairly obvious. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN FRENCH AND AMERICAN PRACTICE 


In the one instance there is the deliberate and prudent 
decision to vindicate the just claims to certain definite rights, 
long since acquired and established, and, this on the part of 
the people of thirteen distinct communities which, as Burke 
pointed out at the time, had previously :” 


*6Quoted by G. H. Sabine in his History of Political Theory, p. 165. 
"Loc cit., art. Egalité. 

*8See André Lichtenberger, Le Socialisme au XVIII Siécle, pp. 129-179. 
*Loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 192. 
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Formed a government sufficient for its purposes, without the bustle of a 
revolution, or the troublesome formality of an election. Evident necessity, 
and tacit consent, have done the business in an instant. So well have they 
done it, . . . that the new institution is infinitely better obeyed than the 
ancient government ever was in its most fortunate periods. Obedience is 
what makes government, and not the names by which it is called; not the 
name of governor, as formerly, or committee, as at present. This new gov- 
ernment has originated directly from the people; and was not transmitted 
through any of the ordinary artificial media of a positive constitution. It 
was not a manufacture ready formed, and transmitted to them in that 
condition from England.*® The evil arising from hence is this: that the 





30The contrast between French and American procedure is revealed by the fact 
that the Count de Clermont-Tonnerre pointed out in his report on the resumé of 
the Cahiers that there were those who in their demand for reform: “L’ont entendue 
de la simple réforme des abus et du rétablissement d’une constitution existant depuis 
quatorze siécles”, cf. Les Constitutions et les Principales Lois Politiques de la 
France depuis 1789, by Leon Duguit and Henry Monnier, continued by Roger Bonnard 
5th ed. p. vii. In an aside to the “gentlemen in Paris” for whom the Reflections 
on the French Revolution were originally intended Burke observes: “Would it not, 
my worthy friend, have been wiser to have you thought, what I, for one, always 
thought you, a generous and gallant nation, long misled to your disadvantage by 
your high and romantic sentiments of fidelity, honour, and loyalty; that events 
had been unfavourable to you, but that you were not enslaved through any 
illiberal or servile disposition; that in your most devoted submission, you were 
actuated by a principle of public spirit, and that it was your country you worshipped, 
in the person of your king? Had you made it to be understood, that in the delusion 
of this amiable error you had gone further than your wise ancestors; that you 
were resolved to resume your ancient privileges, whilst you preserved the spirit 
of your ancient and your recent loyalty and honour; or if, diffident of yourselves, 
and not clearly discerning the almost obliterated constitution of your ancestors, 
you had looked to your neighbors in this land, who had kept alive the ancient 
principles and models of the old common law of Europe, meliorated and adapted 
to its present state—by following wise examples you would have given new 
examples of wisdom to the world. You would have rendered the cause of liberty 
venerable in the eyes of every worthy mind in every nation. You would have 
shamed despotism from the earth, by showing that freedom was not only reconcil- 
able, but, as when well disciplined it is, auxiliary to law.” Loc. cit., Vol. IV, p. 39. 
The fact that French did have a constitution to start from has been well established 
by Paul R. Doolin in his admirable study The Fronde (Harvard University Press, 
1935). That the French were unfortunate in that they had been unduly yielding 
in their loyalty stands out in the pages of Roger Bickart’s Les Parlements et la 
Notion de Souveraineté Nationale au XVIIIe Siécle. On the other hand, what 
Burke clearly had in mind in its reference to “the ancient principles and models of 
the old common law of Europe” has been fairly unearthed by A. J. Carlyle in the 
sixth and last volume of A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West. 
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colonists having once found the possibility of enjoying the advantages of 
order in the midst of a struggle for liberty, such struggles will not hence- 
forward seem so terrible to the settled and sober part of mankind as they 
had appeared before the trial. 


This phase of our own Revolution has been invariably 
overlooked by those who refuse to see how, in contrast, the 
French Revolution began by a body of men constituting them- 
selves, of their own motion, into a so-called National As- 
sembly. In this guise, as would-be representatives of the 
French people, it proceeded, first and foremost, and in utter 
disregard of all that was traditional in either law or custom, 
to the solemn but hasty drawing up of a declaration of the 
aprior1, abstract rights of a wholly unsocial and uncovenanted 
man and of an equally abstract citizen." Without any clear 
distinction between the two sets of rights, it is thereby pro- 
claimed, in the face of the actually existing order of society, 
that “men are born, and always continue, free and equal in 
respect of their rights.” ‘The nation which, as yet, had no 
clear consciousness of its being any such thing, is declared to 
be essentially the source of all sovereignty. ‘The exercise of 
the natural rights of every man,” it is asserted, “has no other 
limits than those which are necessary to secure to every other 
man the free exercise of the same rights” but as this, on 
the basis of mere nature, leaves every thing pretty much to 
the subjective disposition of Alphonse and Gaston, it is 
immediately added that “these limits are determinable only 





31To the French Revolutionists may be applied the accusation so accurately leveled 
by Etienne Gilson against that progenitor of modern revolutionists William of 
Ockham: “Every time philosophical speculation has succeeded in circumscribing 
what we might call a “pure position”, its discovery has regularly been attended 
by a philosophical revolution. Begotten in us by things themselves, concepts are born 
reformers that never lose touch with reality. Pure ideas, on the other hand, are 
born within the mind and from the mind, not as intellectual expressions of what is, 
but as models, or patterns, of what ought to be; hence they are born revolutionists. 
And this is the reason why Aristotle and Aristotelians write books on politics, 
whereas Plato and Platonists always write Utopias.” The Unity of Philosophical Ex- 
perience, p. 68. Cf. Auguste le Flamanc, Les Utopies Prérévolutionnaires et la 
Philosophie du 18e Siécle. 
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by the law” which, in the next paragraph but one, is defined 
as nothing else but an expression of the mythical “general 
will” of Rousseau’s Contrat Social. 

As might be expected, the practical results of all this 
were thoroughly in keeping with the utter impracticability 
of such premises.” And Burke, with his usual insight, de- 
clared, with both English Dissenters and French Revolu- 
tionists in mind,” “This sort of people are so taken with their 
theories about the rights of man, that they have totally for- 
gotten his nature.” With this in mind it will not be amiss 
to point out by way of conclusion, that if the theory of liberty 
of the Dissenting interests in England and of the French 
Revolution threw down the barriers to an uncontrolled and 
ruthless Capitalism and if the French revolutionary principle 
of equality, at the same time, gave rise to a restless and 
enigmatic Socialism, forever alternating between anarchy and 
despotism, our own American Revolution was, on the other 
hand, successful in maintaining the principle that, since all 
men are by nature equal, all just government, although 
founded in the necessities of our nature, must be based on the 
consent of the governed, and, that liberty is only secure where 
such government is duly restrained within certain tradition- 
ally tried constitutional limitations. As such it was but a 
step towards the deliberate framing and peaceful ratification 
of our present Constitution which, in the event, as judicially 
interpreted and authoritatively applied, furnishes the most 
singular instance of effective social and political planning 
known to history. 


320f this may be said what Gilson again observes in respect to Hobbes’ Leviathan: 
“How can it be contrived that in the name of my own right what is mine ceases to 
be mine? Out of this come all the “social contract” theories which by various 
devices attempt to induce certain rights, laid down in the first place as absolute, to 
renounce themselves; which amounts to producing servitude from an aggregate 
of liberties.’ “Concerning Christian Philosophy” in Philosophy and History, edited 
by R. Klibansky and H. J. Paton, p. 67. 

330.oc. cit., p. 70. 











The Orthodox Church in the 
Last Twenty Years 


PRINCE NICHOLAS MASSALSKY 


erroneously designated as the ‘““Greek Catholic Church,” 

(a term especially in use in Western Europe before 
the last great war, and meant as a sort of antithesis to ‘““Roman- 
Catholic Church) comprises all the churches of the East 
which took part in the Great Schism of 1054 and failed to 
unite with the Catholic Church in 1439, when a Union was 
nominally at least attained at the Council of Florence.’ All 
these Churches do not and have never formed a single ad- 
ministrative unity, but lead their own interiorily independent 
lives, even their number varying according to political cir- 
cumstances, the official doctrine being, that every independent 
orthodox state must have its own independent, “auto- 
cephalous” Church, according to the decisions of the Council 
of Chalcedon and the Trullian Synod. This unfortunately 
leads to the Orthodox Church having no central authority, 
whose decisions could be regarded as final and is and has 
always been therefore a prey to heresies and schisms. This 
division into independent units is the weakest point in the 
whole structure of the Orthodox Church, rendering as it does 
impossible any concerted action, weakening its defensive 
power and hindering it in its struggle against the anti- 
religious movement and other enemies. A binding link is 
formed only by the same doctrines being taught in all the 
Orthodox churches and by a certain sense of unity resulting 
from the same historical development and a common tradi- 
tional allegiance to one another. 


1The five-hundredth anniversary of this Council is being celebrated this year, 1939. 
Prince Massalsky is a member of the Orthodox Church—(Ed.). 


T HE Orthodox Church, taken as a whole, and often 
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PATRIARCHATE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


A sort of traditional supremacy is enjoyed by the patriarch 
of Constantinople, who bears the title of ‘““Ecumenic Patri- 
arch,” a result of his predominant role in the East during the 
Middle Ages. Although on the strength of certain decisions 
he was declared honorary head of the Orthodox Church, yet 
these decisions remained a dead letter, and he never suc- 
ceeded or even seriously tried to assemble all the Orthodox 
Churches under his rule, this being a useless undertaking. At 
present he is regarded as a primus inter pares of the Eastern 
patriarchs, but does not practically exercise any authority 
except over his own flock. 

The highest point in the importance of this particular 
Church was reached, when the Sultan Mahommed II had 
appointed the Patriarch Gehadius Vesir and Pasha of all 
the Orthodox population of the Ottoman Empire, his rights 
being still more widened by the law of 1856, appointing him 
judge of all the Orthodox in the Empire not only in religious 
but also in secular matters. 

Since the last great war the importance of this Church has 
suffered considerably owing to the shrinkage of the Turkish 
territory, and the transference thus effectuated of part of 
his flock into the jurisdiction of rival churches, and on the 
other hand to the emigration of a considerable number of 
Orthodox Christians out of Turkey, a sad consequence of 
the persecutions of 1922. The lowest point in the degrada- 
tion of the Ecumenic Patriarch was reached, when he him- 
self was ordered to leave Turkish territory in 1925, this 
order being repealed only on account of the intervention of 
the Great Powers. It is interesting to note that the Greek 
kingdom has left him, in consideration of his traditional 
supremacy and as a sort of polite gesture, the jurisdiction over 
Mount Athos, South-Macedonia and Thrace, thus renounc- 
ing, in part, the doctrine of phyletism, prescribing the 
coextension of the church frontiers with those of the state, 
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as we have already mentioned. The Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople has besides suffered a severe material loss through 
the Russian revolution, the Russian Government having ever 
since the emancipation of the Russian Church from Con- 
stantinople in 1589 presented him with the yearly income of 
several monasteries in Bessarabia, this representing a very 
substantial part in the whole budget of the Phanar (palace 
of the Patriarch in Constantinople). Since after the revolu- 
tion, Bessarabia was annexed by Rumania, this income ceased, 
the monasteries being incorporated into the Rumanian 
Church and the latter having no reason for renouncing the 
benefits of the same in favor of Constantinople but pre- 
ferring to use them for its own purposes. The members of 
this Church number at present merely a few hundred thousand 
persons. 

















OTHER OLD PATRIARCHATES 






Next in rank among the “old patriarchs” if not in im- 
portance, comes the Patriarch of Alexandria, who has the 
title “Judge of the World.” The highest point in its career 
was reached by the Church about the time of the Council of 
Ephesus (431), after which began its decline as a conse- 
quence of the conquest of Egypt under Omar in 640, thus 
exercising a ruinous influence on the prosperity of this 
country. The political and economical situation remaining 
unfavorable, even under the Turkish dominion established 
in 1517, the patriarch moved to Constantinople, remaining 
there for more than two centuries and returning to Alexandria 
only after the Viceroy Mehemed-Ali (1805-49) had made 
order there. At present this patriarch represents merely a 
historical emblem, his fold consisting of a few thousand per- 
sons living in Egypt and along the North-African coast. 
Since the great war he has succeeded in establishing good re- 
lations with the Royal Egyptian government, that ensure 
his welfare, but without adding anything substantial to his 
importance. 
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In approximately the same situation is also the patriarch 
of Antiochia, who resides usually in Damascus. This Church 
is sadly conspicuous amongst all the Orthodox ones, by having 
possessed and still possessing the maximum number of sects 
that seem particularly to thrive there. It has of late also been 
a victim to racial animosity prevalent in the Near East. The 
number of its members is inconsiderable. 

The fourth and last of the “old patriarchs” (those existing 
since the middle ages), that of Jerusalem, has had a kinder 
fate reserved for it. First all the patriarchs that occupied 
this See have been noted for their extreme longevity. Al- 
though this Church shared the fate of the Alexandrian one 
inasmuch as it was also under Turkish rule, it has succeeded in 
retaining a large portion of its influence, owing perhaps to 
the part played by its metropolis, Jerusalem, for the whole 
of Christianity, and to its economical situation being the 
most favorable of all. The number of its adherents is con- 
siderable, the Orthodox Church as such having always had 
many adepts amongst the Arabian population. 

Probably the most curious of all the Orthodox churches 
is the one on Mount Sinai, which is also an independent unit 
comprising territorially only the Mountain of that name and 
the monastery built on it. It owes its existence to a conflict 
of jurisdiction, that arose already in the fifteenth century be- 
tween the patriarchs of Jerusalem and Alexandria, each 
claiming Sinai as belonging to his Church. This question 
was finally decided by a synod expressly assembled for the 
purpose in Constantinople in 1575, which decided not to wrong 
any of the contending parties, but to declare the territory 
in question to be an independent church, governed by the prior 
of the monastery, who bears the title of an archbishop. This 
church still existing in its original state, plays a merely local 
part, and is more a historical curiosity, than a living force. 

Similar to this is the independent Church of Cyprus, that 
was called to life by the Council of Ephesus in 431 and that is 
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governed by the Bishop of Pathos. When this island passed 
in 1878 under British rule, it was hoped, that this Church 
might again play a part; that hope however not being destined 
to become realized. Like the Church of Sinai it has merely 
local importance, its situation having materially changed for 
the worst since the war. 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


The greatest changes have befallen the Russian Church, as 
a consequence of the political changes having taken place in 
that country. Having become independent from Constanti- 
nople in 1589, after the decline of that church caused by the 
Turkish rule had become manifest, and aided by the political 
rise of Moscow, it was recognized as autocephalous by the 
Council of the four “old patriarchs,” that assembled in Con- 
stantinople for the purpose in 1590, its head being authorized 
to hold also the title of patriarch and occupy the fifth place in 
the Council. Under the reign of Peter the Great the import- 
ance of the Church declined, this monarch seeing the dissatis- 
faction of the clergy with his reforms and fearing a conflict 
similar to the one between Pope Gregory VII and Emperor 
Henry IV, and taking measures accordingly. After the death 
of the patriarch Hadrian in 1700, the patriarchal throne was 
by order of the emperor left vacant, the functions of the head 
of the church passing to an assembly of Bishops named the 
Holy Synod, whose honorary president was the emperor him- 
self, and whose members were appointed by him. This 
state of affairs continued till 1918. Before that already voices 
in favor of a re-institution of a patriarchate had often been 
raised, but with little or no result, the secular authorities 
fearing political complications. After the revolution of 
February, 1917, that swept away the throne, these voices be- 
came louder and were seconded by those who considered it 
advisable to reestablish a patriarch in view of the absence 
of a worldly monarch, it being impossible to leave Russia 
without a visible head in shape of either an emperor or 
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patriarch, the republican idea being totally unadaptable to 
the mentality of the country. It was opined by many, that 
the presence of a patriarch, that had in days gone by often 
proved to be a wholesome corrective against hasty decisions of 
the sovereigns of the realm, would have detained the Em- 
peror Nicholas II from abdicating and hurling thus his coun- 
try into a whirlpool of misfortune. As soon as under the 
Kerensky Government (that existed from spring till October, 
1917) the separation of church and state had been officially 
announced, there began a campaign in favor of an immediate 
election for a church council, this to reestablish the dignity 
of a “Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia.” ‘The Council 
assembled in the fall of the same year on August 15, and 
elected three candidates between which lots were drawn, these 
deciding in favor of Tychon, who was thereupon proclaimed 
patriarch. One of the other two candidates was the Metro- 
politan Anthony, a man of great learning and at that time 
Metropolitan of Kiew and Galicia; we shall have occasion 
to remention him. The Council was dissolved by the Soviet 
Government that had been formed on November 7. 

The position of the Church remained for the time being un- 
changed, the new government having its hands full with 
problems of outward politics and taking no active part for 
the time being in church matters. In the spring of 1918 the 
new patriarch was even able to undertake a journey through- 
out Russia, and it was during this, that he raised to the rank 
of bishop a priest belonging to the sect of so-called “old- 
believers,” that read the credo with the word filioque, as is 
done in the credo of the Roman Church; thus constituting 
a most interesting and important precedent. ‘Towards the 
close of 1918 began the open persecution of the Church by the 
Soviet Government. More than by this, however, a change 
was brought about in the state of affairs by the death of the 
patriarch Tychon, that occurred on January 7, 1925, and 
after which his testament dated December 24, 1924, was 
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opened. In it he had decreed that after his death the man- 
agement of all affairs was to pass into the hands of a “Cus- 
todian of the Patriarchal Throne,” for which post were ap- 
pointed three candidates together with the order of the prec- 
edence. In compliance with this, the Metropolitan Peter 
became the said custodian. It did not last long, however, 
and he was exiled to Siberia by the government; he appointed 
before leaving as his representative for the time of his absence 
the Archbishop Serges, who is at present still at the head of 
the Church in the Soviet Union. As to Peter himself, he is 
supposed to have died from exposure in Siberia. He has 
even officially been declared dead by the Diaspora-church. 


THE DIASPORA-CHURCH 


Besides the Church of the Metropolitan (sometime arch- 
bishop) Serges, that still manages to eke out a precarious ex- 
istence under the Bolsheviks, the revolution has brought to 
life a new Church, that of the Russian Emigrants, usually 
termed the Diaspora-church, that has no fixed territory, but 
extends its jurisdiction over the whole world, everywhere 
where Russian emigrants that are considered to number two 
and one-half to three millions have found a home. The legal 
foundation was laid by the patriarch Tychon, who on 
November 20, 1920, decreed that for the time of the civil 
war, just then raging in South Russia, the bishops of those 
dioceses that could no longer be governed from Moscow 
Were to constitute an independent administration, that was 
to take upon itself the government of this part of the Church. 
Accordingly there was constituted in Stawropol, under the 
presidence of the already mentioned Metropolitan Anthony, 
who as we know, had been one of the candidates for the office 
of a patriarch, a “Provisional Church Government.” When 
later, after the unfortunate defeat of the anti- Bolshevik troops, 
South-Russia had to be evacuated, this “Church Government” 
emigrated also and came to Jugoslavia, where the patriarch 
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Varnava, sometime pupil of the Theological Academy of St. 
Petersburg, welcomed the members, some of which were 
his personal friends, and put one of his palaces at their dis- 
posal, at the same time undertaking to pay all their expenses 
out of his own means. The provisional Church Government 
reconstituted itself into the so-called “Supreme Administra- 
tion of the Russian Orthodox Diaspora-church,” that exists 
to this day and that has taken upon itself the administra- 
tion of all the “Russian Church in Exile,” extending its juris- 
diction over the Old and New World. It was presided over 
by the Metropolitan Anthony till his death in 1936. 

All might have gone well, had not the patriarch Tychon, 
after having formed the “Provisional Government” in the 
South of Russia, committed the grave mistake of naming 
by decree dated 8/21 of April 1921, two exarchs, with the 
mission of administrating the Russian churches abroad, with- 
out at the same time stating explicitly in what relations these 
exarchs were to be with the “Provisional Government.” One 
of the exarchs was the Metropolitan Eulogius residing in 
Paris, and the other the Metropolitan Plato in America. Up 
till 1926 nothing particular happened, as the Metropolitan 
Eulogius had become a member of the “Supreme Administra- 
tion,” but in 1926 a divergence of opinion concerning the right 
to exercise an influence on the nomination of the professors for 
the Russian Theological Academy in Paris came to break up 
the harmony, Eulogius opining that this was a matter of 
his own competence only, and the Supreme Administration 
considering it to be its right also to say a word in the matter. 


SCHISM IN THE DIASPORA-CHURCH 


The unpleasant result was, that the Diaspora-church split 
into two branches: the so-called “Council Church,” that re- 
mained faithful to the “Supreme Administration” and de- 
rives its name from the Council of Bishops forming the 
legislative body of the “Supreme Administration,” and the 
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“Eulogian Church,” which recognizes only the authority of 
the Metropolitan of this name. It is a moot question who is 
right and who is in the wrong, but this episode is painful 
as such, tending as it does to undermine the already weak 
forces of the Diaspora-church, and wasting some of the forces 
that might have been utilized for positive work in an internal 
feud. Many have been the attempts undertaken to make 
peace between both parties and thus put an end to the schism. 
In 1935 a Council assembled in Sremsky-Karlowatz in Jugo- 
slavia, the seat of the “Supreme Administration,” to which 
Eulogius himself appeared, and a statute was worked out 
in accordance to which, if accepted by all parties, the schism 
was to be regarded as ended and the administration was to 
be managed. This statute did not, however, meet with the 
approval of ali concerned, and was therefore not generally 
adopted, the schism continuing with unabated violence. The 
only laudable exception was made by the Diaspora-church in 
America, that accepted the statute with the result that the 
so-called “Eulogian Schism” ceased to exist there in 1935, 
the whole of the Diaspora-church in America recognizing 
unanimously the authority of the “Supreme Administration” 
in Sremsky-Karlowatz and thus setting an example worthy 
to be followed. 

Besides the absolutely legally constituted (from every point 
of view) “Sergian” Church in the Soviet-Union there exist 
there several churchlike organizations, whose legality seems 
(to put it mildly) dubious. One of these pseudo-churches 
is called “Church of the Renovation.” As such it is only 
worthy of note owing to the circumstance, that it also exists 
in the United States of America, where it has succeeded in 
taking possession of several churches originally belonging to 
the Russian state church, and refuses to hand the same over 
to the Diaspora-church, which has in any case a better claim, 
than the “Renovators”; a curious instance of possession being 
nine points of the law! 
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When in the beginning of the last century the Greek king- 
dom was created, a Greek Church had also to be constituted, 
which was immediately done in Nauplia in 1833, the con- 
stitution at present in force being given later in 1852. This 
Church is at present governed by a Metropolitan assisted by a 
synod of bishops, and has suffered no notable change since 
the war, merely augmenting the number of its adherents, 
owing to the reflux of Greek colonists from Asia Minor to 
the metropolis and the enlargement of the territory of the 
kingdom. The jurisdiction of this Church extends over the 
whole of the kingdom, excepting, as has been already stated 
those parts which have been left at the disposal of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 


BALKAN CHURCHES 


The Church of Bulgaria owes its origin to a clerical revolu- 
tion. After the independence of the Bulgarian State had 
been proclaimed, it became necessary to organize a Bulgarian 
Church, the independence of which from Constantinople 
was publicly proclaimed on March 10, 1870. The patriarch 
of Constantinople to whose jurisdiction the Bulgarian terri- 
tory had belonged under Turkish rule, refused to recognize 
the independence of the new Church, declared the same for 
schismatic and excommunicated its Metropolitan. The gov- 
ernment payed, however, not the least attention to these 
measures, so that at present this Church is de jure recognized 
as independent by all the other churches, with the exception 
of the Constantinople one, which recognizes it merely de 
facto, a circumstance considered of little import in Bulgaria. 

The Rumanian Church, independent from Constantinople 
since 1885 has considerably enlarged its territory since the 
last great war, owing to the incorporation of Bessarabia, 
almost exclusively inhabited by Orthodox, and a part of Hun- 
gary, where these are also to be found as well as the Do- 
brudscha. Originally governed by a metropolitan called 
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“of Hungaro-Walachiae,” its head declared himself in 1926 
to be a patriarch. The present bearer of this title, Miron, 
is a man of tremendous vitality and great statesmanship, and 
has been appointed president of the Council of Ministers 
(Prime Minister). Besides he has, in concert with the 
Metropolitan Dionysius of Poland called to life a league of 
defense consisting of the Orthodox churches of Rumania, 
Poland, Esthonia and Finland, against the attacks of the 
Soviet Government aiming at the incorporation of these 
churches into the one dominated by Serges, with the object 
of thus making these the instruments of the Bolshevik policy, 
just as the Sergian Church unfortunately is, and at the same 
time doing away with any anti-Soviet propaganda, led by 
these Churches. 


JUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 


Next to the Russian Church the greatest changes brought 
about by the war, but in a favorable sense, were those brought 
about for the Church of Serbia, or as it is now called Jugo- 
slavia (Southslavia). Having suffered greatly at the hands 
both of the Ottoman Government and the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, it became definitely independent in 1879, one 
year after the declaration of independence of Serbia. After 
the war the previous independent Church of Montenegro was 
incorporated into the Serbian one (thus diminishing the 
number of independent Church units by one), as well as the 
previously also independent one of Austria (the patriarchate 
of Karlowatz); since then this Church bears the name of 
“Orthodox Church of Jugoslavia,” the head of which holds 
since 1920 the title of a patriarch. This is the Church to 
which passed, after the revolution in Russia, the leading role 
amongst the Orthodox churches, so that the patriarch of 
Jugoslavia may be said to represent not only the Church of 
his country, but the whole of the Orthodox Church as such, 
especially since the administration of the Russian Diaspora- 
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church, which continues in spite of all and in compliance with 
the established tradition to play a certain part, is residing in 
Yugoslavia and is in constant near contact with the patriarch 
of this country. It is generally considered that the present 
patriarch Gavrilo, the successor of the late patriarch Varnava, 
who was the principal enemy of the Concordat with the 
Catholic Church, will take in case the question should again 
arise, a far less extreme view of the matter, and offer no 
serious resistance to the conclusion of the same. 

The Orthodox Church of Albania is a post-war product 
and still has not been recognized by Constantinople. It is 
supposed that this results from fear lest the recognition be 
not regarded by the Greek Government as a pretext to with- 
draw the parts of the Greek kingdom that still remained under 
the jurisdiction of Constantinople, from this, thus leaving the 
Phanar merely about two hundred thousand subjects and ren- 
dering the “ecumenicity” of the same more than doubtful. 


POLAND AND FINLAND 


Also the independent Church of Poland is of post-war 
origin and has not yet been recognized by the “old patriarchs.” 
Metropolitan Dionysius, the head of this Church, bases its 
existence on the church rule that says that a Church that has 
de facto been independent for twenty-five years, and at that 
time still exists, acquires hereby an autocephalous character 
even without the recognition by the other churches and even 
in spite of their absolute refusal to recognize it. This term 
will soon expire in which case the independence de jure also 
will have been attained. This church plays, as has already 
been said, a prominent part in the anti-Soviet league, organ- 
ized by Dionysius and the patriarch Miron of Rumania. 

The Church of Finnland, that has since the revolution in 
Russia become independent, was originally a part of the 
Church of Russia, and was at the time of the revolution, 
governed by the Archbishop Seraphim, who being banished 
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by the Finnish authorities, who suspected him of pro-Russian 
(not Sovietistic, but pre-revolutionary pro-Russian) ten- 
dencies, went to France, where in Paris he represents the 
“Councilpart” of the Diaspora-church. He has recently been 
promoted to the rank of a Metropolitan. The Church in Fin- 
land is at present governed by a Bishop of Finnish nationality. 

The same process has taken place in Estland (Esthonia), 
where after the declaration of independence of the state, the 
Church, for political reasons, was also declared independent. 
Both this and the Finnish churches have a merely local im- 
portance. 

The only Church in the /imitrophs, that remained under 
the rule of Serges of Moscow without evincing any desire to 
become independent, is the one of Lithuania that is governed 
by the metropolitan Eleutherius, and recognizes the authority 
of Moscow. 

This many colored mosaique gives an exact picture of the 
present state of the Orthodox Church. If this state of affairs 
could, before the war, when no immediate danger was men- 
acing, still be tolerated, this is at present, with an open anti- 
religious propaganda going on full swing in more than one 
country, no longer the case, the division into 16 independent 
Churches, depriving them of all possibility of action. This is 
the reason why the voices of those who demand an approach 
to the Catholic Church (as a uniting principle), be it on the 
basis of the Florentinum or in some other way, are being 
heard louder and louder every day. 
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FATHER GUTHRIE AND THE ORIGIN OF THE “Mopern DicHotomy” 


EDITOR: May I presume to take issue with some of the implications of 
Father Guthrie’s paper, ““The Problem of Christian Philosophy,” which ap- 
peared in the March 1939 issue of THOUGHT? 

I agree with the main argument of Father Guthrie: that one of the 
most alarming features of “modern” thought is the idea of a dichotomy 
between Faith and action. (Let me call this the “modern dichotomy”.) 
And I further agree that the remedy for this lies in the blending of the 
Augustinian theory of subordination with the Thomistic principle of au- 
tonomy. Philosophically, of course, I can take no issue with Father Guthrie; 
but I do not agree that the “modern dichotomy’—or to quote him literally, 
“the separation between the so-called ‘natural’ and supernatural order’”—is 
historically referable to the Averrhoist theory of the duality of truths. 
There is a philosophic kinship in the two ideas, I admit; but I think the 
kinship is more accidental then generic. 

As I see it, modern thought did not develop out of Fourteenth Century 
Latin Averrhoism, nor out of Protestantism; it was an outgrowth of the 
incomplete analyses of the philosophers and scientists of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. These men—and Galileo is a splendid example— 
were impressed with the apparent discrepancy between generalizations based 
upon empirical evidence and the implications of Revelation. This I think is 
what was at the root of the “modern dichotomy”. 

There is some trouble also in bridging a gap of about two hundred years, 
if we are to accept Father Guthrie’s view that the “modern dichotomy” is 
referrable to an Averrhoist Tradition. You see, the Renaissance inter- 
vened between the decline of Scholasticism in the Fourteenth Century and the 
rise of modern science in the Sixteenth. And the principal philosophic tradi- 
tion during the Renaissance—excluding the orthodox scholastics—was not 
Averrhoist-Aristotelian but Platonic-neo-Platonic. It was, too, out of this 
latter tradition that Protestant theology took most of its philosophic ammuni- 
tion. Oh yes, there were a few isolated peripatetics during the Renaissance 
like Pietro Pomponazzi, George Trapezuntius and Theodore of Gaza; but 
I cannot find that they had any influence on Sixteenth Century thought. 
Besides, all the apparent controversy notwithstanding, the peripateticism 
during the Renaissance was much more tinged with the ideas of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias than with those of Averrhoes. Incidentally, too, the Latin 
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Averrhoists were schoolmen; and it was the consistent effort of the lay 
philosophers of the time to break definitely with the Scholastic Tradition. 

Speaking of the rejection of the Catholic position that Faith must permeate 
action and the rise of a dualistism between civil society and religion, Father 
Guthrie says that there “ . . . arose the temple of reason to care for man’s 
‘natural’ exigencies, and the Protestant meeting-house to care for his 
religious exigencies.” Am I right in interpreting this to mean that 
Protestantism was promulgated upon the dichotomy between Faith and 
action? If this is what Father Guthrie means, I am afraid that he is not 
quite correct. While it does seem logical to assume that Luther’s great 
premise, Justification by Faith alone, either implied such a dichotomy or 
was based upon it, still the idea was not formulated by the early Protestants. 
In other words, as Mr. Tawney is at great pains to show in his Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, Luther and the early Protestant divines fought 
the idea tooth-and-nail that action in every day matters had no relation to 
Faith. Sanction of the dichotomy was not granted by Protestant theo- 
logians; it was wrung from them. And it is a mark of the weakness of 
the Protestant churches that they were forced to give that sanction, as it 
is an evidence of the strength and Divine character of the Catholic Church 
that men were not able to wring a like sanction from Her. Contemporary 
Protestantism has come upon very dark days because it has acquiesced in the 
“modern dichotomy”; but it is not historically justifiable to make Protestant- 
ism responsible for it. 

There is an unfortunate tendency among some of our Catholic thinkers 
to-day to make the Reformation responsible for all the ills of contemporary 
society: I do not like this tendency, and I think it started with Berdyaev. 
The Reformation was the result of a much deeper change: it was the effect 
of a sort of drop in the potential of Faith—something of which the adoption 
of the Averrhoist position may have been an early evidence. Certainly we 
must do a great deal more thinking about the origin of the Reformation; I 
think its study will hold a good many pertinent warnings for us to-day. 
And I hope you will forgive this digression. 

To sum up: I do not agree that what I have called the “modern 
dichotomy”, and what Father Guthrie calls “a separation between the 

. natural and supernatural order’’ is historically referrable to Averrhoist 
thought in the Fourteenth Century, but was derived from the apparent 
discrepancy between scientific generalization and the implications of’ Revela- 
tion. The development of this view as we have it to-day began in the Six- 
teenth Century and not in the Fourteenth. 

CuHarLes M. SCHWARTZ 


New York. 






















Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


HISTORY 


SENATE AND Provinces, 78-49 B.C. By J. MacDonald Cobban. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. xii, 218. $3.00. 


To the ancient world Rome contributed much in the field of the administra- 
tion of subject lands and peoples. Whether consciously or not, she avoided 
the fundamental mistakes of the Greek city-state administration, when, though 
properly valuing a degree of provincial autonomy, her practical sense of gov- 
ernment yet brought her to insist on the supreme power of the Senate; to it 
appeal was always open, and its decisions could cover any matter, of whatever 
sort. 

This power of the Senate was brought to a high point by the measures 
of Sulla, and the advocates of Senatorial supremacy held Sulla in high esteem. 
Good organizer that he was, he did not fail to see that his reforms would 
have to take into account safeguarding measures against the sway of dema- 
gogues, the financier-equestrian order, and the uncertain populace. To fore- 
stall these potential trouble-makers, he placed as much power as possible in 
the hands of the Senate which he arranged to be recruited according to the 
demands of the cursus honorum; and the tenure of the rank was for life. 
There is no doubt that if any class of Romans was fit to administer the State’s 
affairs, it was that from which the Senators were drawn. ‘Their early life, 
their training and their ideals were by tradition pointed towards public life 
and prepared them to exert influence in it; their education in the humanities 
was of a practical turn designed to make them persuasive orators; and one 
of the stock sources for their practice-declamations was the law, quotations 
from it, interpretations of it, and applications of it to particular cases. Hence, 
unless Sulla would have wished to set up a deliberative body drawn from all 
the classes at Rome—which would, as we see it now, have been inadvisable 
on the basis of the unfitness of so many eligibles—his most logical choice was 
that of the Senate in which to rest supreme power. They would be the least 
swayed by popular opinion, since they were not dependent upon the people 
for their re-election. And of all the classes they would be the least likely to 
promote their selfish interests in government. 
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It has been a tendency, says Mr. Cobban, to emphasize the inefficiency of 
the Senate, and he is right in saying that this cannot be put down as a char- 
acteristic of the Senate’s dealing with the provinces. In no effort to condone 
actual corruption we can well recall that political morality had not yet been 
introduced to Christianity. With this consideration in mind we may say 
that Rome deserves high praise for the way she administered her provinces, 
and this despite the dark spots in her history from 78 to 49 B.C. 

When corruption did creep into the Senate’s administration of the provinces, 
it could usually be traced to the money interests of the State. The Equites 
exerted considerable influence in all the State’s affairs, and all the political 
“strings” that can be pulled today in our modern governments were at hand 
in Sullan Rome. Rome was supported, for the most part, by the revenues 
from her provinces, and with the gathering of the taxes farmed out almost 
entirely to members of the equestrian order, it is little wonder that Senators 
courted their favor. And the Senator could also close one eye when he was 
offered a sufficiently large sum by an Eques. Ties of relationship and common 
interests also caused a Senator at times to see eye to eye with an Eques. And 
the alliance of a popular leader and the Equites left the hand of the Senate 
even less free in administration. The influence, however, of the popular 
leaders and the populace was not so strong nor exerted so frequently as that 
of the equestrians. 

Senate and Provinces was awarded the Thirlwall Prize in 1935. The 
author has gathered quite an amount of information into the book, and he 
is careful in his evaluation of the facts and his conclusions from them. He 
is quite appreciative of what the Romans accomplished under the Sullan 
system and is well aware of the difficulties they had to cope with; but when 
adverse criticism is in place, he finds no difficulty in making it. Any number 
of points in the book suggest to the reader interesting comparisons with con- 
ditions in the present-day world, its practical dictatorships, its theoretical 
proletarianism and all the political philosophies that are affecting it in its 


governments. 
RicHARD E. ARNOLD. 


LIFE ON THE ENGLISH Manor. A Study of Peasant Conditions, 1150-1400. 
By H. S. Bennett, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xviii, 
364. $4.50. 


This volume is one of the series of Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought edited by Dr. G. G. Coulton. As such it professes to be a 
work of objective, factual scholarship in accordance with the most exacting 
requirements of modern historical research. The author begins with an 
imaginary “Prologue” in which he attempts to draw a picture of “what might 
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have been” the life of a peasant on an English manor. The prologue does 
help to give an impression of local color in spite of the fact that the descrip- 
tion of the peasant at church suggests a Protestant prayer meeting rather 
than attendance at Mass. 

The first and last chapters are entitled “The Church.” These are un- 
doubtedly the worst chapters in the book. The first is an attempt to show 
what the Church meant to medieval men in general and the last, what it 
meant to the peasant in particular. With regard to the parish churches the 
author states (p. 32): “Modern scholars have shown how little of the Bible 
was ever depicted on the walls of the church, and in how travestied a form 
it was often displayed.” Page 32, strange to say, is one of the few pages 
that have no footnotes. We are told (p. 33) that the peasant’s religion was 
“part sincere, part convention, part pure magic,” but we are not informed 
that it had many other and more important parts. In those dim ages (p. 34): 


Even the greatest minds were curiously limited (according to our modern con- 
ceptions of knowledge); Aquinas could talk of the power of miracles. . . . Super- 
stition which feeds and grows on ignorance, was indeed encouraged by the most 
powerful of the peasant’s teachers—the clergy. The Church consistently showed itself 
slow to acknowledge the claims of human reason, which it saw pressing for recognition 
on all sides. 


When Mr. Bennett takes up the study of the organization of the manor, 
its population, peasants’ rents and services, servile burdens, etc., he is on firmer 
ground. But even here he cannot forbear to tell us in regard to work de- 
manded on Sunday (p. 116): “A general survey of the evidence available 
can only lead to one conclusion: the law of the Church was violated on all 
sides, even by churchmen themselves.” This sweeping statement is exemplified 
by two instances of what are not strictly servile work in the eyes of the 
Church, attendance at the Manor Court and carrying letters. The hard lot 
of the peasant is presented as one long round of perpetual drudgery; yet he 
was given fifteen days vacation at Christmas, and shorter periods at Easter 
and Whitsuntide, at which times he was entertained by the lord of the manor. 
The modern workman might well envy such conditions. Shadows predom- 
inate in this picture and only enough light is admitted to portray the neces- 
sary contrast, as when the charity of St. Hugh of Lincoln is presented as a 
unique example (p. 147). 

In the chapter on “Everyday Life” the problems of marriage are treated 
and the regulation of Canon Law are referred to, but instead of going to the 
sources on this latter point passages from Doctor Coulton’s Medieval Village 
are quoted! This is a strange procedure in a scholarly monograph. If the 
text of Gratian or Mansi were not available, at least a well-documented and 
up-to-date study of the subject, such as G. H. Joyce’s Christian Marriage: 
An Historical and Doctrinal Study (Sheed and Ward, 1933), should have 
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been consulted. The author scoffs at Maitland’s suggestion that lords of the 
manor took a paternal interest in controlling the morality of the peasants 
(p. 246) : “We may perhaps doubt how far morality was an urgent considera- 
tion; here was another opportunity to make a profit out of his serfs, and the 
lord took it!” 

In the final chapter on “The Church” a last attempt is made to explain 
the relation of the peasant to his religion. Not much profit was to be expected 
from it because (p. 325): “Wherever we are able to examine the relation 
between clergy and parishioners we are forced to the conclusion that most 
of the ordinary parish clergy were inefficient, ill-educated, undistinguished 
men.” It is admitted that some of the clergy may have resembled Chaucer’s 
parson (p. 328): “But good or bad, their help was limited, for they had had 
no systematic training in theology or pastoral duties, and could offer little 
more than sympathy and an imperfect exposition of the mysteries of the 
Faith.” Rashdall seems to indicate that clerics at Oxford and Cambridge 
received a rather “systematic training in theology.” According to Mr. Ben- 
nett there is little documentary evidence that the clergy delivered sermons 
to their flocks. Cardinal Gasquet points out (Parish Life, 5th edition, p. 213) 
that we must distinguish between sermons and familiar instructions. The 
latter would naturally be the more frequent and it is not strange that they 
have not survived as they were not always written out. Mr. G. R. Owst’s 
two learned monographs, Preaching in Medieval England and Literature and 
Pulpit in Medieval England, furnish abundant evidence that much written 
material has survived. 

If it were possible to prescind from the author’s treatment of the Church, 
one could admit that he had attained his aim of reducing the disproportion 
between our knowledge of the strictly legal status of the medieval peasant 
as portrayed by Maitland and Vinogradoff in the last century and our con- 
ception of economic and social life on the English manor. It is unforunate 
that Mr. Bennett did not adhere strictly to his aim or seek enlightenment 
on questions relating to the Church of which he seems to have such dim 


comprehension. 
EpMUND J. STUMPF. 


VINCENT OF Beauvais, de Eruditione Filiorum Nobilium. Edited by Arpad 
Steiner. Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America. Pp. xxxii, 236. 
$3.50. 


This is a work that does honor to the editor (a former professor of Mar- 
quette University), the Mediaeval Academy and to all who have helped to 
make the publication possible. The present text, with the critical apparatus 
indicating variant readings of the Basel incunabulum of 1481, two MSS. of 
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the Bibliothéque Nationale and one of Munich together with the sources ot 
Vincent’s citations, is a splendid achievement of painstaking and all but fault- 
less erudition. In this connection a single illustration will suffice. Excluding 
the biblical texts there were well over eight hundred direct quotations from 
more than a hundred different authors that had to be hunted. At the end 
of the chase Doctor Steiner finds himself with less than a score untracked. 

The work itself which is here made accessible in a text that is a pleasure 
to read is of the first importance for an understanding of the medieval ex- 
pression of the Catholic Tradition in educational theory. Thus the opening 
chapters express with admirable clarity the double need of fallen man for 
intellectual and moral virtues, for light in the mind and reins on the will, for 
doctrina and disciplina. ‘Twenty chapters deal with the purely intellectual 
side of education, with the nature of learning and the dispositions of the 
learner, with problems of curriculum and method. Chapters twenty-three to 
thirty-four deal with the moral side, with general discipline and physical 
sanctions (in moderation, of course), with the virtues proper to studenthood 
both in relation to teachers and to fellow-pupils. The final seventeen chap- 
ters deal with the training of girls, discussing the alternative ideals of the 
cloister and the hearth with a great deal of common sense and no small depth 
of psychological and spiritual insight. 

Vincent’s work is, in the second place, not without significance in the general 
history of Christian Humanism. Thus to take a single point: on the question 
of the use of Quintilian two full centuries before the Pagan Renaissance the 
evidence of Vincent is decisive. Doctor Steiner notes no less than seventeen 
direct citations (not to mention implicit quotation) from the Institutio 
oratoria, and adds the comment: “Evidently, the rediscovery of Quintilian, 
revolutionizing Humanist education, did not mean a complete break with the 
traditions of the Middle Ages” (p. xxii). 

An Introduction to the text deals with the general significance of the treatise, 
its date of composition and sources, the relation of Vincent to Aegidius 
Romanus, the manuscripts, editions and translations. If a word of criticism 
may be offered it would be this, that Doctor Steiner has sinned by excessive 
devotion to the gods of modern conventional academicism. The dead dicta of 
a Schlosser or von Raumer are allowed, like ghosts, to haunt these pages, 
while never a line reévokes the living personality of Vincent himself. Why 
must an editor bother to correct a “contention” of a Friedrich by a “definition” 
even of Doctor Ullman (p. xvi) when on page one of the text Vincent’s own 
lovely little description of himself as qualiscunque lector is staring us in the 
face? And when are we going to emancipate ourselves from the servile con- 
formism of having to “foot-note” the fact that a Sandys (or even a Vogel far 
back in 1843) was ignorant of this or that? Surely it was more humanly 
(and, therefore, more historically and, therefore, more academically) im- 
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portant to point out that the author of this treatise was the sort of man who 
could write intelligently on more different things in heaven and earth than 
almost any man before his time or since, and yet not write a dozen lines about 
himself. Because a saint like that knows a great deal more about educating 
human beings than even this learned treatise could lead us to suspect. 

GERALD G. WALSH 













THE INCIDENCE OF THE TERROR DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, A 
Statistical Interpretation. By Donald Greer. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 196. $1.50. 


At the start of the French Revolution it was commonly thought that all 
men were noble savages and that the only thing necessary to bring out their 
native nobility was to strike off the shackles of an effete and artificial civiliza- 
tion and allow free reign to human nature in the raw. The theory failed to 
work out in practice. The great dream thus to renew human happiness was 
interrupted by the clanking of the guillotine and the thumping of countless 
human heads dropping into executioners’ baskets. The reign of the noble 
savage had become the reign of the terrorizing savage. 

To explain this sudden volte face historians have excogitated three theories. 
The first would look upon the reign of Terror as a class war which resolved 
itself into a bitter struggle between the socially fit and unfit. The second 
would interpret it as an effort to mold a unanimous loyalty to the Republic 
as a means for repelling foreign invasions. The third, favoring the economic 
interpretation of history, would explain it as a manifestation of the pressure 
of the sans-culottes who swept the Convention towards terrorism on the swell 
of popular agitation against chronic food shortage and soaring prices. 

The Incidence of the Terror shows that statistics fail to corroborate any 
of these explanations. Not the first, for the Terror combed the social scale 
from top to bottom, liquidating with almost absolute impartiality the socially 
fit and unfit; not the second, because the great wave of executions was highest 
where foreign danger was least and came only after the invasions had definitely 
been checked; not the third, for the percentage of capital charges brought 
against the victims clearly exclude violations of laws prohibiting hoarding 
and profiteering. 

The author therefore questions the validity of these classical theories. His 
findings force him to the conclusion that the Terror swept over France simply 
because the Government was determined to suppress a counter-revolution. 
Such is his thesis, and he advances it with great plausibility. True it is that 
he could find documented evidence only for about eighty percent of the 
victims. Even so, having noted how heavily the balance of percentages hangs 


in support of his view, one is inclined to agree with his argument. 
JEROME T. Boye 
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THE AGE OF REFoRM 1815-1870. By E. L. Woodward. [New York] Ox. 
ford: At the Clarendon Press. Pp. xviii, 656. 15s. net. 


With the appearance of this book six of the fourteen volumes of the Oxford 
History of England have already been completed. 

There is a fourfold division into Politics and Parties, England and Europe, 
Ireland, the Colonies and India, and The Age of Reform; these divisions are 
in turn subdivided into chapters each of which is a complete essay in itself. 
This book covers the period from the rule of the “first gentleman of Europe” 
to the widowhood of Queen Victoria, from the Tory regime of Lord Liver- 
pool to the Liberal administration of Mr. Gladstone. It is rightly named 
The Age of Reform. 

Half-way through that long sweep of fifty years there came the first sub- 
stantial gain for democracy in the Reform Act of 1832, the basis of the 
Victorian compromise. —To what an extent it was a compromise may be 
judged from the plaint of outraged privilege on the one hand that hencefor- 
ward politics would be no place for a gentleman, and on the other from the 
fact that half the population of England lived in houses that did not meet 
the property qualification for the franchise. Yet it was the party of the 
reactionaries that was to carry the measure to its logical conclusion, abandon 
the compromise and pass the act of 1867. While the Whigs went bathing 
the Tories ran off with their clothes, and the struggle for the favor of the 
working man ended at long last in the political emancipation of the masses 
by the political acumen of the party that represented not the laboring but the 
capitalist class. 

Economically in the same period there was relatively little improvement; 
and we find at the close of the period that whereas “the scales were less 
weighted against the weak, against women and children, and against the 
poor” yet “housing and conditions of life of the working class in town and 
country were still a disgrace to an age of plenty” (pp. 606-607). The strug- 
gle for economic freedom was constant and spectacular even if it achieved 
little. Meantime England lived under a regime of agrarian protectionism 
designed to maintain an eighteenth century hierarchical form of society. Side 
by side with this was the piling up of monetary wealth as a result of the 
industrial revolution. For cheap bread, factory owner and laboring man could 
unite to destroy the Corn Laws, but cheap bread did not mean an increase in 
real wages. Spectacular indeed were the efforts of those who tried to improve 
the lot of the factory worker. They were often pathetic too. The Grand 
General Union of All the Operative Spinners of the United Kingdom, the 
National Association for the Protection of Labor, Chartism, and many more 
such movements rose and fell. Of Chartism in particular Mr. Woodward 
has given a very excellent account, though the whole chapter on The Politics 
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of the People graphically describes the almost ineffective gropings of the 
people for solutions to their economic plight. Political and economic develop- 
ment certainly outran social progress in the Victorian Age. 

Religion in the nineteenth century presented the strange paradox of strong 
attachment to the establishment, and failure “‘to understand the social signifi- 
cance of the church,” or to “give enough thought to the responsibility of 
Christians for the economic and social system from which the clergy and laity 
drew their incomes.” ‘The keen interest shown in religious questions, the 
launching of missionary societies, and the religious aspect of family life seem 
to have been offset by the growth of a new skepticism that was undermining 
the very foundations of belief, the indifference of the bishops in the House 
of Lords to the Mines Act of 1842 (p. 147), and the calm manner in which 
the clergy in some instances could regard the church as a fowl to be plucked 
—one archbishop presented seven of his relations with no less than sixteen 
benefices (p. 489). There was, of course, the mighty upheaval of the Oxford 
Movement and to this Mr. Woodward gives some ten closely written pages, 
including a fair and objective treatment of the leaders in that movement 
(pp. 493-502). 

The treatment of English foreign policy suffers somewhat from too close 
adherence to diplomacy. The Czecho-Slovakia of that day was Turkey, the 
“bad neighbor,” Russia; “appeasement” ended with the Crimean War in 
which Russian ambition to divide the property of the “sick man of Europe” 
was held in check. Aberdeen’s statement that “war, under present circum- 
stances, would not only be an act of insanity, but would be utterly disgraceful 
to all of us concerned” reads very like some of the statements made by Mr. 
Chamberlain in recent times. The American belief in the relative shrewdness 
of British diplomacy should receive a severe set-back in the light of the 
description of the Foreign Office and its emissaries in the days of Castlereagh 
(pp. 189-190): the wonder is that in foreign affairs England did not fare 
much worse that she did. Only the vigor of Foreign Secretaries, not always 
fully appreciated, saved the situation. 

The unhappy history of Anglo-Irish relations was perhaps at its worst 
in this period. The Act of Union had been passed in 1800, but to offset this 
came Catholic emancipation, the disendowment of the Irish Church, and the 
passage of the first Land Act. Otherwise the tale is one of constant disorder, 
the tithe war, the Young Ireland movement, O’Brien’s rebellion, and Fenian- 
ism. The last section of this chapter Mr. Woodward has called “Ireland 
Unreconciled,” and he concludes with the statement that as nearly sixty 
home rulers entered the house of Commons at the end of the period ‘‘a new 
phase in Anglo-Irish history had begun” (p. 349) ; but Irishmen throughout 
the world were still to continue “brooding over the history of their country” 
for many years to come, 
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In other imperial affairs the high-water mark was reached with the 
publication of the Durham report. Whether the effect of this document has 
been too much stressed or not, it is to Durham above all that the credit must 
go for the introduction of the principle of responsibility in colonial self-gov- 
ernment. 

The Age of Reform may have been productive of much good in some 
spheres of human activity, but “the revolutionary movement in English poli- 
tics produced no literature of importance,” and “from a sociological point of 
view it is an interesting paradox that the bourgeois writers of the age of high 
capitalism should have been almost unanimous in failing to discover beauty 
in the technique upon which middle class life and the capitalist system were 
based” (p. 512). All the great Victorian poets, novelists, essayists and 
philosophers are adequately treated though Lewis Carroll, somewhat surpris- 
ingly, gets relegated to a footnote, and even there he merely “carried on 
Lear’s tradition in a mixture of prose and verse.” In the section on his- 
toriography objectivity receives its due measure of praise with the contrasting 
of Macaulay and Lingard: of the former “it is easy to see that Macaulay was 
a protestant,” of the latter “few readers of Lingard’s History of England 
would guess, at least from the earlier volumes, that the author was a catholic 
priest” (p. 532). Mr. Woodward in this respect approximates more nearly 
to Lingard than to Macaulay. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to a contrast between conditions in 
1870 and those of 1815, but whether the people of 1870 fully appreciated 
the quotations from Milton on which the chapter closes is doubtful; we even 
question the appositeness of it in the light of Mr. Woodward’s comment, for 
the Lords and Commons of England sometimes did forget the nation whereof 
they were the governors, or at least a substantial part of that nation. 

The addition of a critical bibliography and six maps should prove a boon 
to students; there is also a list of the members of each cabinet in the period. 
Another excellent feature is the placing in footnotes of concise biographies of 
the leading characters mentioned in the text. As a tool for graduate students 
in the history of the nineteenth century this work is indispensable. 

Hersert H. Cou son. 


ITALY AT THE Paris PEACE CONFERENCE. By René Albrecht-Carrié. New 
York: Columbia University Press. Pp. xv, 575. $5.25. 


René Albrecht-Carrié’s Italy at the Paris Peace Conference is intended, 
as the author explicity states, “to trace the development of negotiations (be- 
tween Italy and the Allied Powers in the Conference); not to judge the 
merits of the case .. . but merely to fit their course into an intelligible pat- 
tern.” This he does most successfully, scarcely omitting a detail, certainly 
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covering all the important steps as far as available material permits. The author 
opens his book by showing how, at the outbreak of the war, Italy, of prime 
importance east of the Rhine and south of the Danube, held to the letter 
of the law in regard to the Triple Alliance, and remained neutral in the early 
stages the better to bargain with both sides for compensations. She finally; 
enlisted on the side of the Entente Powers in 1915 with a carefully negotiated 
and definite understanding of a guid pro quo: the terms of the Treaty of 
London, the written charter of Italian aspirations, unequivocally agreed to by 
both Britain and France. All might have worked out as planned had not 
the Allies been forced by 1917 to fall back on aid from the United States, 
and had not Wilson injected his Fourteen Points into the conflict as a basis 
for any peace treaty, thereby renouncing all previous “secret treaties.” 

When, at the Paris Peace Conference, to carry out the Wilsonian prin- 
ciples in regard to newly-formed Jugoslavia and the Adriatic coast would have 
meant the renunication of Italy’s ambitions, Italy found herself in bitter 
conflict with the American president, the unhappy defender of the “Old Or- 
der” of spoils-to-the-victors as against the champion of the “New Order’ of 
nationality, self-determination, and freedom of small nations. Italy fell back 
upon the written pledges of her allies, which, after the Belgian “scrap-of-paper”’ 
incident, England and France could hardly repudiate. 

Orlando, the Italian Prime Minister, and Sonnino, his Foreign Minister, 
tried many and various means to win Wilson over or to get their allies to 
force his hand; but they found Wilson adamant, the allies more interested 
in the German settlement. In an attempt to better an eventual compromise, 
Orlando early went beyond the London bargain, demanded Fiume stubbornly 
—a diplomatic mistake which entrenched the opposition more solidly in their 
position. After protracted but futile attempts at compromise, which the author 
traces in scholarly detail, Wilson foolishly went over the head of the Italian 
delegation in direct appeal to the Italian people: a fiasco which only injected 
more bitterness into the dispute. 

The Italians felt that England and France were both given exceptions to 
the 14 Points, that Wilson was unfair in insisting on them in regard to Italy. 
As Sonnino put it, “He (Wilson) provoked among the Italians the impression 
that he wanted to retrieve his virginity at our expense.”” But Orlando’s prob- 
lem was complicated; political and economic chaos at home, his mistake in 
making such a big issue out of Fiume, his vacillation in determining a definite 
policy, and his subsequent failure to win out, forced him out of office in June, 
1919. The new Nitti Ministry was equally unsuccessful in coming to terms 
with Wilson; for “once in open conflict with America, Italy was evidently 
not strong enough to enforce her will; nor was she so weak that she could 
be coerced. Hence the stalemate, which neither Wilson’s public appeal nor 
Orlando’s withdrawal could break.” 
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The Conference was really broken up by the signing of the German Treaty; 
Italy and Jugoslavia were left to settle their dispute between themselves, 
But it was not until the Carinthian plebiscite ir. October, 1920, had rejected 
and scared them, and the November elections in the United States had 
repudiated Wilson and his interference in their behalf, that the Jugoslavs 
finally submitted to Italy’s terms, practically identical with Orlando’s last 
compromise offer to Wilson, and signed the Treaty of Rapallo, November 
12, 1920. 

The book is an important contribution to Columbia University’s series on 
the Paris Peace Conference. The author’s copious footnotes and references, 
his two hundred pages of documents at the end, and his seven pages of 
bibliography will satisfy the most exact historian’s desire for historical proofs, 

After reading the book one must feel that if Wilson had been as brave in 
dealing with England and France in the German Treaty as he was stubborn 
with the Italians regarding Jugoslavia, then one might hail him as a protagon- 
ist for the right; as it is, one cannot but suspect that Sonnino was correct! 
Certainly, Wilson was imprudent in the negotiations, frequently ignored wiser 
counsel from his own advisers. Italy, as well as England and France, was 
unquestionably greedy and selfish, and therefore, like the others, incapable 
of making a fair and just settlement. Besides giving us a scholarly account 
of what took place at Paris between Italy and the Allies, Mr. Albrecht-Carrié 
necessarily leaves us to wonder what possible hope the future can hold for 
mankind when greed and selfishness dictate the policy of statesmen. 

RAYMOND L. Mooney. 


THE Day OF THE LIBERALS IN SPAIN. By Rhea Marsh Smith. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 351. $3.50. 


THE BASQUE ProsLEM. By Doctor de Azpilikurta. New York: The Basque 
Archives. Pp. 189. 


The Day of the Liberals in Spain is a laborious, documented review of the 
formation of the republican Spanish Constitution of 1931. Based for the 
most part on newspaper accounts of the daily sessions of the parliamentary 
committees and the Constitutional Cortes it presents the arguments and 
debates of the incredibly heterogeneous assembly with which the Zamora junta 
surrounded itself in the months immediately following the abdication of King 
Alfonso. As a result of his investigation Professor Smith concludes that the 
constitution was a “progressive” document largely derived from the other con- 
stitutions of post-war Europe, the traditions of 19th century liberalism and 
the collectivist tendencies of the Marxist philosophers whose followers were 
the most important element in the framing of the constitution. It “reflected 
, .. the ideals of the men who composed it . . . in the main, they were profes- 
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sional idealists, university professors, and lawyers, with Utopian and technical 
concepts.” Unsatisfactory to the Syndicalists and the Communists, who 
believed in direct action and were later to prove this point, the Constitution 
was deeply offensive to the Catholics, who were virtually excluded from the 
constitutional sessions, because it created a lay state, suppressed the religious 
orders, legitimized divorce, paganized education and had reserved for the 
Government a possible instrument of tyranny in the Law of the Defense of the 
Republic. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Smith’s book is so limited in its appreciation 
of Spanish history. Although he takes pains in his conclusions to point out 
the doctrinaire character of the Constitution he appears to discount this same 
criticism when it is offered by conservative critics of the regime. The con- 
servative tradition in Spain is for him little more than vested interests of 
Church and State summed up in the word reaction. No book on the second 
Spanish republic can interpret its real meaning without careful investigation 
of Spain’s past or without some analysis of conflicting social and political 
philosophies which give to seemingly innocuous legal phrases a murderous 
meaning. The lack of such analysis is reflected not only in the footnotes but 
also in the general bibliography, which does not list a single review or a single 
provincial newspaper. Professor Smith leans heavily on the liberal E/ Sol for 
most of his facts, a procedure which taught him as much about Spain as 
reliance on The Nation would teach a foreigner about the United States, and 
for many other details he is indebted to the New York Times. His sense of 
Spanish politics and politicians and of the climate of Spanish opinion in no wise 
wins the confidence lost by his copious but unconvincing documentation. The 
Day of the Liberal in Spain is, then, a record but not a history of the agitated 
months before the revolution and counter-revolution. 

The Basque Problem, issued by the official Basque delegation in the United 
States, is in many ways a heart-breaking book. An attempt to justify the 
Basque alliance with the Loyalists on the ground that the Madrid government 
was the legal government and that the war was essentially economic in charac- 
ter, it is founded on pathetic little half-truths and, in several cases, upon mis- 
statement. The editor maintains, for instance, that Navarre, the Basque 
province which was the heart of the Franco movement, was seized by force. 
He presents President Aguirre’s bombastic war speeches and asks us to believe 
that they express the complete truth. His criticism of Cardinal Goma’s pleas 
to the Basque president to abandon his alliance with an anti-religious govern- 
ment are at times awkward quibbles. The general tone of The Basque Prob- 
lem resembles that of a befuddled man who does not know what to think. The 
war psychosis dominates every sentence and trembles behind each argument. 
It is not The Basque Problem which is presented here, but the Basque tragedy, 
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a tragedy brought on by relatively few leaders whose regionalism clashed with 
their national patriotism and whose genuine and ardent religious spirit was 
for a time used for purely secular ends. 

Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


FATHER Louis HENNEPIN’s DEscRIPTION OF LOUISIANA, Newly Discovered 
to the Southwest of New France by Order of the King. Translated from 
the Original Edition by Marion L. Cross. Introduction by Grace Lee 
Nute. Published for the Minnesota Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. Pp. xvii, 190. 


$3.50. 


Father Louis Hennepin’s Description de la Louisiane has long since achieved 
a place among the classics of American travel. First published in Paris in 
1683, it was given an English dress by John Gilmary Shea in 1880. No 
further translation of the work in the vernacular appeared until the present 
edition from the hands of Marion L. Cross. The Description de la Louisiane 
is a rarity among Americana. The same is true, in scarcely less degree, of 
the Shea translation, a literal reproduction of the original text. Miss Cross 
has aimed to get away from the literary infelicities of Hennepin’s rather 
curious prose, and she presents a readable and smoothly flowing version. 

The value of Father Hennepin’s narrative lies in the data it affords con- 
cerning the explorer LaSalle’s American travels up to 1680, as also in the 
details it furnishes about the Recollect’s famous voyage on the upper Missis- 
sippi in the year named. Here we have the first description by a European 
of the section of the great waterway between the Wisconsin and the Falls 
of St. Anthony, which received this name from Hennepin. The narrative falls 
into two clear-cut divisions, the first having to do with the earlier LaSalle 
expeditions, the second recounting Hennepin’s experiences in the upper Mis- 
sissippi country. The pages dealing with LaSalle show obvious relations with 
the official report on his American activities, 1679-1681, drawn up by the 
explorer’s confidential agent, the Abbé Claude Bernou. Margry openly 
charged the Recollect with plagiarism, but the late Baron Marc Villiers du 
Terrage showed convincingly that the manuscript of the Description de la 
Louisiane was edited by Bernou, who gave permission for the introduction or 
probably himself introduced into the text passages from the official report. 

Foot-notes explanatory of the text and an informing introduction by Grace 
Lee Nute of the Minnesota Historical Society add to the interest of the 
volume. One or other statement in the introduction calls for comment. Bishop 
Laval of Quebec, we are told, was “under the thumb of the Jesuits” 
(p. xv). No known documentary evidence, except such as is found in anti- 
Jesuit sources, bears out the statement, while the well-known independent 
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character of the saintly prelate makes the charge antecedently improbable. 
Again, reference is made to the Jesuit Relations as having been “suppressed”’ 
in 1673 (p. x). The term “suppressed” has implications here which are 
against the facts, as Rochemonteix pointed out long ago. Publication of the 
Relations was not stopped by any authority, civil or ecclesiastical, outside the 
Jesuits, but by the Jesuits themselves, who voluntarily ceased issuing them, 
not wishing to become involved in difficulties with the French government. 
A recent decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda had required 
its imprimatur for all future future publications dealing with the foreign 
missions, and this imprimatur, the Jesuit authorities knew, could not be 


applied for without offence to the Gallican-minded rulers of France. 
G. J. GARRAGHAN. 


BIOGRAPHY 


St. CATHERINE OF SIENA. By Johannes Jorgensen. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. Pp. ix, 446. $3.50. 


Poet, mystic and stateswoman, maiden, yet maker and moulder of men 
and destinies, ecstatic lover and bride of Christ, exquisitely human lover of 
men, sunk always in the deep mine of humility, yet always seeking to impress 
her dynamic will on the heart of Christendom, Saint Catherine of Siena is a 
mystery too tremendous to be seen all at once. The unbelievable genius that 
made genuine friends of popes and princes, peasants and priests, statesmen, 
artisans, religious and condottieri even after the lapse of five centuries and a 
half, still exerts its irresistible influence on those who read and meditate her 
story. And to this story Catholic poet and biographer, Johannes Jorgensen, 
was bound, sooner or later, to be attracted, although, on his own word, he was 
at first repulsed by her perpetual and very feminine Jo voglio, “I will,” so 
startlingly in contrast to the spirit of his beloved Poverello. 

St. Catherine of Siena is a book for which all true Caterinati will be deeply 
grateful. The author has not added anything to the story, but he has brought 
to his labor of love all the art and imaginative realization of a poet together 
with the religious insight of an earnest student of the spiritual. He has the 
poet’s vision. He sees details and he sees the whole. He recreates the color 
and fragrance of the Italian scene with unerring skill. He takes us, as nearly 
as can be done, into the same bright and manifold world that St. Catherine 
knew. He loves, too, to contrast Catherine’s heroic asceticism and renuncia- 
tion with her romantic surroundings. 

Jorgensen divides this biography into three parts called “Solitude,” “The 
Imitation of Christ” and “The Crown of Thorns.” It is a sufficient indica- 
tion of the age-old progress of the saints, from self-knowledge to illumination 
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and the putting on of Christ, then the heroic following of Christ down that 
road which inevitably merges with the Way of the Cross. In this framework 
the author tells the story, beginning with the apparition of Our Lord to the 
child Catherine and ending with the procession which, three years after the 
saint’s death, brought her holy head back from Rome to her native Siena. 
St. Catherine of Siena was a saint who combined the active and the con- 
templative, equally remarkable for the variety of her works as for the sub- 
limity of her mystical experiences. It is all one to Jorgensen. The mystical 
marriage of St. Catherine is as real to him and as worthy of objective presen- 
tation as the fervor of her practical charity. 
It is Catherine the poet who first appeals to Jorgensen. He writes: 


















Like Francis of Assisi, Catherine was a wandering minstrel of God; she was, like 
him, a poet, but had a greater, richer and more varied mind, and a deeper, less naive 
spirit. She possessed especially the chief poetic gift, the gift of creating the perfect 
image, the parable which expresses exactly that which has to be expressed, neither on 
one side nor the other of the truth, like a chemical or mathematical formula, in a 
way that is perceptible to the senses (p. 295). 












She writes to the wavering 











Then there is Catherine the letter writer. 
Pope Gregory XI: 










Do not be a timid boy, be a man! Open your mouth and take the bitter for the 
sweet (p. 236). There is one word which constantly recurs in Catherine’s letters, 
and that is manliness. Manliness means to her all that Christ was; and everything 
to which the devil invites and urges man, she calls regardless of her own sex, 


effeminacy (166). 










Again: 





“This I will” recurs continually and more and more frequently in Catherine’s 
letters. . .. This fearless voglio is Catherine’s magic wand with which she knocks at 
all doors and all hearts. When the doors and hearts are actually opened—more or 
less, and some to close again soon—it is simply the result of the power of truth in 
Catherine (p. 163). 










But it is Catherine the saint and mystic who makes the deepest appeal to 
Jorgensen, Catherine “engaged on her great, everlasting only, first and last 
subject: the transforming of the soul to conformity with Christ, the perishing 
of self-will in the holy fire of the will of God” (p. 169). She is able to 
insist on her own will, she is able to send her disciples to the Pope “from 
Christ Crucified and from me,” because she has learned to put off what she 
calls “the stinking garment of my own perverted will.” In the third part 
of his book, The Crown of Thorns, the author seems reluctant to leave the 
subject of Catherine’s sanctity and those mystical sufferings which culminate 
in that agony wherein the Barque of Peter descended upon the saint’s willing 
shoulders and slowly crushed her to death. A fitting death for one who wrote: 
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Suffering shall be my food and tears my drink; suffering shall prosper me, suffering 
shall heal me; suffering shall grant me light, suffering shall give me wisdom, suffer- 
ing shall clothe my nakedness, suffering shall take away from me all self-love, both 
of the spirit and the flesh. Rejoice, rejoice on the Cross with me! On the Cross our 
souls shall rest as on a bed (p. 274). 

One would never suspect this book to be a translation, so smoothly and 
flawlessly does it read. It is based on a study of original documents, the early 
biographies and the writings of the saint. Notes and references are reserved 
for a brief supplement. There too one finds a short discussion of the sources. 

FREDERICK A, HARKINS. 


CHATEAUBRIAND, PoET, STATESMAN, Lover. By André Maurois. Trans- 
lated by Vera Fraser. New York: Harper Brothers. Pp. 352. $3.50. 


Chateaubriand’s life reached from 1768 to 1848, and the soul of the man 
experienced with acute and poetic responsiveness the whole crisis in the 
conscience of France and Europe that occurred in the romantic age. A year 
older than Napoleon, he was formed in the decadent years of the philosophe 
century, inherited all its corruptions and temptations, and succumbed to the 
magic of Rousseau. Thirsting for unnamed things not spoiled by man but 
fresh from an Artist-Creator’s hand, he went off to search for them in the 
American wilderness; but in neither the new nor the old world could be 
find the land of heart’s desire, and as the sense of exile grew heavy upon 
him, he “wept” and he “believed.” Filled then with the power of recovered 
faith, and having not less than Rousseau himself the wonderful and mys- 
terious gift for enchanting men with words, he entered upon a literary 
apostolate for the reconversion of Europe to its ancestral faith. Yet he was 
neither a saint of penitence nor even an entirely orthodox and patiently prac- 
tical Catholic. The old man was never put off, but side by side, or often a 
little to the rear, this old man—a man absurdly vain, a world-seeking and 
philandering poseur, but yet not wholly unamiable—accompanied Chateau- 
briand, man of letters, diplomatist and minister of state, all the way to the 
grave, where, we can hope, they finally parted company. 

It is of course this old man whose biography M. Maurois has written. 
The book is of Chateaubriand and his many beautiful and inviting “Madams,” 
of the fretful and temperamental aesthete thirsting less for God than for “a 
desert, a library and a miss.” The other man of Le Génie du Christianisme 
and Les Martyrs hardly exists for M. Maurois save as a pose or a picture 
which the real Chateaubriand created for the world to see and admire. But 
there was here a deeper mystery of soul than this biographer, for all the 
acuteness of his psychological insight, can plumb. Chateaubriand was of those 
who have loved the beauty of the Lord’s house and pray that their souls be not 
destroyed with the wicked ; he was of those who confess their cold and terrify- 
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ing doubts even in professing their faith, who say, in weakness, in fear, and 
yet also in hope, “I believe, Lord, help thou mine unbelief.”” The whole mean- 
ing of the man is the corruption of the eighteenth centutry come to conscious- 
ness and calling in tears for God. But this meaning escapes M. Maurois. 
Ross HorrMan. 


Tue Lire oF CarpinaL Mercier. By John A. Gade. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 312. $2.75. 


When time has lent its proper perspective to the critical historian of our 
period, he will probably appraise Cardinal Mercier more on his position in 
the renascence of Scholasticism under the aegis of Leo XIII than on any 
other stand. For this reason Mr. Gade’s book, a vivid and life-size portrait 
from the hand of a personal friend is invaluable. It will prove a fruitful 
source of authoritative and highly interesting information on Desiré Mercier’s 
life as boy, student, prelate, patriot and friend. The author believes that his 
viewpoint as a Protestant will make his tribute to the noble and human quali- 
ties of the Cardinal more striking; and it does. The author’s sympathetic 
understanding does not detract from his objectivity and the appreciative glow 
permeating the book makes for absorbing reading without sinning against 
scientific detachment or reliability, except in rare instances. 

Most authors today try to show their subjects in their youth “real boys,” 
sometimes disastrously, but there is an authentic ring to Mercier’s boyhood 
that will not be denied and makes this one of the most readable parts of the 
biography. Mercier’s student days receive the same finished treatment; his 
higher studies were dedicated from the beginning to the Angel of the Schools, 
his zeal for St. Thomas springing up early; and from his study of the Angelic 
Doctor he got his lifelong conviction that Aquinas answered the fundamental 
difficulties of speculative science and ethical philosophy. Accordingly when 
Leo XIII was looking for a man to further true rationalism through Thomism 
he found in Mercier a man imbued with the same aspirations as himself. 

It is concerning the Higher Institute of Philosophy that Mr. Gade possibly 
lets friendship override objectivity. He digs out a sinister note of jealousy 
underlying the later opposition of the Roman Congregation of Studies, a no- 
tion not mentioned at all by authors like Monsignor Laveille and Henry 
Louis Dubly whose critical biography of Mercier was awarded Le Prix 
Montyon in Literature by the French Academy. 

The Higher Institute of Philosophy is given the estimate it deserves against 
the background of Mercier’s own development of character, heroically hum- 
ble at times, enterprising always. Since the lasting work of the Cardinal’s 
life is this philosophical set-up, this section of the books has been given de- 
tailed and specialized treatment. 
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From this point on Mercier’s life is a fast moving spectacle, climaxed, 
dramatically at least, in the Cardinal’s staunch resistance to the German 
invasion of his country. All these manifold activities of his later years are 
fully chronicled: his affectionate friendship for royalty and laborer; his love 
for Belgium and the people’s reverence for him; his kindness to the poor; his 
part in the Malines Conferences. On this point the author accuses the English 
hierarchy of unjustifiable pique in their attitude toward Mercier’s connection 
with the Conferences, but a careful weighing of the English point of view 
and the actual results plus the tempering of time will modify this verdict con- 
siderably. Slight blemishes like these do not spoil a book that on the whole 
is an achievement in nice blending of friendly admiration with scholarly ob- 
jectivity. 

JoHN McFarLanp 


THEATRE OF Lire. By Sir Esmé Howard. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. Vol. I, Pp. 336; Vol. II, Pp. 663. $4.50. 


Sir Esmé’s autobiography was acclaimed when it appeared as “vitally in- 
fluential,”’ “a splendid career”; it received a good deal of praise as being 
above, and far above, the floods of popular reminiscences, memoirs, and auto- 
biographies that have glutted the bookstalls in the past few years. The reason 
is that the Theatre of Life is something more than a narrative of events 
strung together like beads on a string. The chief interest is Sir Howard 
himself, whom it is a pleasure to know in his pages. 

Volume one covers the years 1863 to 1903; volume two, 1903 to 1936. 
Together they are a complete record of Lord Howard’s boyhood and school- 
ing, training for the Foreign Office, his marriage and diplomatic career. It is 
idle to mention in detail the many countries in which he traveled and worked ; 
enough to say that his theatre of life extended over the whole occidental 
world. What he has to tell of a life filled with adventure and expereince is 
told with a keen appreciation of the dramatic and narrative value of the 
things he saw and did; his stories are the best offerings of a talented racon- 
teur. Some vivid passages are his courtship of an Italian princess and his 
years in Sweden during the War. 

These things, however, are not the chief merit of the Theatre of Life, 
because they could be matched, surpassed even, in style and interest by the 
reminiscences of other men. Sir Howard’s autobiography has a mutch deeper 
interest. He was not a man satisfied with the color and movement alone of 
the theatre; he wanted to understand it. As a result of thinking and in- 
vestigating he was received a convert into the Catholic Church. His feeling 
of responsibility to himself and life, or, more correctly, the realization of his 
relationships with God, dominated his attitude and reactions to the affairs of 
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the world, gave him serenity and balance, and formed that character which 
left, a permanent mark of nobility upon his times. This is the man we meet 
in the autobiography: a gentleman in the fine tradition. More specifically, 
however, an English gentleman, concretely expressing an ancient tradition in 
history and literature and illustrating a facet of his country’s psychology. 
British imperialism has always attracted countless Englishmen of the govern- 
ing classes, for whom serving their country abroad has taken on the nature 
of a crusade. For such men, it has been said, there is “a spiritual ideal in 
imperialism: a belief in the self-evident duty of a highly-developed nation 
to promote civilization among backward peoples.” Sir Esmé Howard joined 
the ranks of those numerous highly bred and conscientious public servants; 
he brought wisdom, integrity and justice into diplomacy. His spirit won him 
the respect and liking not only of his friends but even of his enemy colleagues. 
. The same spirit can be experienced in his book. 

CuHarLes W. MULLIGAN. 


THE JOURNALS OF Bronson Atcort. Edited by Odell Shepard. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. Pp. xxviii, 559. $5.00. 


Alcott was born in 1799 on a farm in Connecticut where apparently there 
was much work to do, considerable church attendance to be observed, and 
little time for cultural pursuits. Like many a typical New Englander of that 
period, in which Puritanism, due to American Independence, was disintegrat- 
ing, via Unitarianism, into Rationalism, he longed for a life of wider activity. 
He could find only one book during childhood which told something of the 
adventure which he sought. It was Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. He read 
and re-read it until he absorbed its pietistic principles. Finally, breaking from 
the farm, he pursued for a while the wandering life of a pedlar. During these 
days in the school of hard experience he neglected religion, but he was saved 
from Rationalism by the memory of Christian’s constancy in his search for 
“The Spirit.” Following Christian’s example he kept alive the hope for 
union with the Author of Life in a future existence. In the prime of man- 
hood, becoming acquainted with the writings of Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
Alcott gave his allegiance to that vague religious movement taught in the 
works of these men, and known to history as Transcendentalism. At forty 
one, after a period in which he tried to teach school unsuccessfully, he settled 
down in Concord, Massachusetts, where he found kindred spirits in the per- 
sons of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau and their school. For a while, 
he lived off their generosity. Later the royalties paid for the books of his 
daughter Louisa, the author of Little Women and other popular juveniles, 
supported him. He himself, never seemed able to do anything practical (p. 362, 
p. 157). A good conversationalist, a hero-worshiper by nature, and gentle 
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by temperament, he was a sociable companion. Hence, his friends took care of 
him till he died, quietly, at the advanced age of eighty-nine. His novelist 
daughter followed him to the grave two days later and the Alcotts sank gently 
into oblivion. 

Surely there is nothing very alarming in such a life; or in the publication 
of selections from the journals kept day by day for a period of over fifty 
years by the man who lived it. The alarming element comes from the en- 
thusiasm which the editor, Mr. Odell Shepard, manifests for the Transcen- 
dentalism of Alcott. 

Transcendentalism denies the divinity of Christ. Wrote Alcott in 1828: 
“At present we are disposed to consider the author of the Christian system 
as a great and good and original man” (p. xxiv). The reason for denying the 
divinity of Christ rests in the fact that Transcendentalism is a species of 
Pantheism. Its main article of faith may be expressed in the words: “Spirit 
alone is.” All else is “Its” manifestation. By a “Lapse,” that is by a descend- 
ing evolution of less perfect manifestations, many forms of nature are derived 
from the “One” and return to “It” (p. xxiv). Hence, Christ could call Him- 
self the Son of God without being any more divine than any other man, for, 
according to Alcott: “Man is God conditioned, God subdivided from himself 
in order to look backward upon himself. He that doth not believe himself 
a God hath lost all sense... .”! In this way he interprets Christ’s state- 
ment: “I and the Father are One” (p. 83; also p. 66). 

Precisely because reasoning could not justify the rigorous stand of old 
Puritanism, Transcendentalism arose; and yet one of its first principles is 
that reasoning must be discarded. Quoting from Alcott again in this respect: 


The age of insight and intuition is fast evicting that of observation and inference. 
From using contentedly the old eyes of a circuitous and painful logic, men are finding 
the superior power of a direct and instant intuition in all investigations of nature and 
spirit (p. 199; also p. xxi). 


Mr. Shepard takes such statements in stride. He remarks in his preface: 


It is true that Alcott often contradicted his morning’s dogmatic statement by an 
equally dogmatic utterance in the afternoon, but such minor aberrations had no effect 
on the astronomical progressions of a mind which brought all its wandering planets 
under one central law (p. xxi). 


That is the alarming part of the publication. If there are those who think 
that Transcendentalism, despite all its absurdity, is a possible solution of the 
religious situation of today, it must betoken a sad state of affairs outside the 
Catholic church. 

However that may be, it is to be feared that the ghost of Transcendentalism 
will have little effect on the neo-pagan world of today. It is only an over 
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enthusiastic editor who can see in the musings of a bygone New Englander 
oracles which are nobler than the utterances of the Redeemer Himself. In 
a note on page 444, Mr. Shepard states that one of Alcott’s mistaken quota- 
tions of Jesus’s words in Mat. XII, 30: “may fairly be said to be more 
Christian than the original.” 

For the ordinary reader this volume will prove heavy reading and its 
perusal will only reward the reader by depicting for him a rather sincere but 
illogical man groping for the truth which he never found. It is too bad that 
he did not cultivate the acquaintance which he made with Father Hecker 
(p. 391.) In the Catholic Church he might have come to possess that peace 
after which he sought. 

The book is a credit to the publishers in format and printing. It contains 
a helpful index. 
RAPHAEL N. HAMILTON. 


FRANCISCO DE ToLepo, FirtH Viceroy oF Peru. By Arthur Franklin 
Zimmerman. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Limited. Pp. 308. 


$4.00. 


The place of Toledo in building the colonial edifice is unique. For thirteen 
years—1568 to 1581—he held power in Peru. His regime fixed the charac- 


ter of viceregal administration, both in its legal and its personal aspects. 
Going to his post after a career of eminence in Spain, he took up the task 
of mastering the difficult colonial situation and its Indian background. He 
made a most thorough investigation of all parts of his extensive viceroyalty, 
gathering information and at the same time arranging the functions of the 
local officials, the courts, the reductions of natives and immigrant industry. 
Back in Lima, he gave final form to the financial methods of the treasury 
department, and he marked out appropriate limits and powers for the audi- 
encia. All orders of life felt his impress, from the ecclesiastical hierarchy to 
the tribal rulers. The code of laws which he issued was incorporated into the 
great Recopilacion, and his statements of policy and procedure formed a 
permanent guide for the Council of the Indies. His place in the colonial 
scheme can scarcely be overestimated, and, whatever his human miscalcula- 
tions or occasional severity, he deserves to be ranked among the noblest char- 
acters of imperial history. 

The full portrait of such a man offers enormous difficulties. Zimmerman 
is here on new ground, and his book had to be built out of raw material, 
much of it never before uncovered. The result is a skeleton sketch of the 
man coupled with a broad account of the details in his Peruvian administra- 
tion. 

On the point of historical technique the volume is practically without a 
flaw. All likely lines of approach are followed with care and discernment, 
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in a way that leaves the reader with a sense of completeness and satisfaction. 
Known sources of information are thoroughly searched for new knowledge, 
and no important side of the regime of Toledo is neglected. In manner thie 
author is calm and prudent, his opinions fair and really conclusive. Eulogy 
yields to the presentation of an almost daily record, though this record when 
told is certain to rouse admiration in the student of that great career. 

Were another to write this story, it is probable that the opening pages 
would undergo considerable modification. ‘Toledo is there introduced rather 
as a tool of Philip than as a man in his own right; he comes as an agent 
for a royal treasury that is in dire need of someone to “find the money” for 
the religious wars of his king. A more understanding grasp of the life of 
the sovereign would relegate that point of view to the side of the stage. Philip 
was first a king, and then a crusader. His preoccupation with Hispanic 
America and its tremendous problems would seem to be clear in the story of 
his colonial empire, and his management of his own two countries offered an 
engrossing task for any ruler. He chose Toledo as a worthy coadjutor in 
those problems. In all this it would appear that the bogey of things spiritual 
is still haunting us in dark dress, and the author’s citations from Calancha 
seem to emphasize the same situation. Something similar crops up in the 
paragraphs which here and there show distrust or the work of religious orders 
in the Peruvian development. Professor Rippy, in his Crusaders of the Jungle, 
would furnish a fine corrective for any misgivings on that score. 

These last notes are not put down to take unfair advantage of authorship 
in this solid and fruitful work. They rather aim to express the hope for 
further writing on this attractive subject, a hope which is shared by many 
who have read the researches of Professor Zimmerman. He has given a 
worthy contribution to our understanding of Hispanic America, and his lead- 
ership will be followed as his influence will be felt among the wide circle 


of students of our neighbor republics. 
W. EuGENE SHIELS. 


Tue Cast-Iron Man, John C. Calhoun and American Democracy. By 
Arthur Styron. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. vi, 426. 
$3.50. 


There is paradox in the life of John Calhoun. He loved the Union, yet 
probably more than any other Southern leader, he crystalized the Southern 
attitude that eventually led to secession and Civil War. However this para- 
dox has its foundation not in a wavering between Union and secession, on 
the part of Calhoun, but in his cast-iron logic and fierce devotion to the 
Constitution of the Founding Fathers. He was not against the Federal Union 
which had given birth to the Constitution itself, but he was heart and soul 
and tongue against the centralizing tendency of the North. 
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Union was no god to be worshipped in itself; it was not a magic wand 
that by its mere existence radiated the blessings of good government. The 
Colonies had not fought for union, they had fought for liberty which union 
with Great Britain was imperiling. And as sovereign States they had entered 
into a federal compact, not to have their liberty or State’s rights absorbed 
by the Union, but safeguarded. Consequently there was cogency in Calhoun’s 
challenging reply to Jackson’s toast on the eve of South Carolina’s Ordinance 
of Nullification of the Tariff of 1832. Jackson’s toast had been “Our Fed- 
eral Union: it must be preserved,” which was answered by Calhoun with the 
toast: “Our Federal Union, next to our liberties the most dear! May we all 
remember that it can only be preserved by respecting the rights of the States 
and distributing equally the benefit and burthen of the Union.” In the words 
of Styron, ‘Calhoun loved the Union—but next to his liberty.” 

Arthur Styron rationalizes the interlocking movements against which Cal- 
houn set his face as a “perversion of democracy and prostitution of liberty” 


in the following manner: 


To impose national industrialism upon the Union it was necessary to destroy the old 
South. To destroy the South it was necessary to render her ruling class economically 
decadent by destroying their property (slaves), and to destroy their property it was 
necessary to change the law and amend the Constitution. This could be done only by 
force—in a democracy, the force of a numerical majority. But since men will not 
confess to self-interest as a reason for force, the Puritan rationalization of “Absolute 


Good” was conveniently resorted to for justification. 


Calhoun will always be held in high veneration by the protagonists of 
State’s rights. Probably the greatest and most dramatic battle for State’s 
rights during his forty years of public life was centered around the South 
Carolina “nullification” of 1832. In this battle he may or may not have 
come off victor. But with a logic and determination that was characteristic 
of the man, he did put to a practical test the doctrine of nullification which 
had already become an historic State’s-rights battle-axe. 

The importance of Calhoun’s fight for nullification lay, of course, in its con- 
nection with later events. For the logic of nullification is secession. Arthur 
Styron indicates what he believes was the growing trend of the North to 
dominate the South in the effects consequent on nullification in each section. 


The Massachusetts Legislature annulled the Fugitive Slave Law and permitted it to 
be openly disobeyed, thus putting into practice what South Carolina had only threat- 
ened; only there the nullification movement was not answered by a “Force Bill” and 
the dispatch of federal military forces, but instead Massachusetts began busily prepar- 
ing for war of her own initiative by ordering ammunition and increasing her militia. 


The author’s incidental philosophizing moods on the topics of religion and 
slavery are often open to criticism. 


W. Patrick DoNNELLY 
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PLATONISM ANCIENT AND Mopern. By Paul Shorey. Vol. XIV of the 
Sather Classical Lectures. Berkeley: University of California Press. Pp. 


259. $2.50. 


The late Professor Paul Shorey was one of the greatest scholars America 
has produced. He combined in his very extensive work the exactness of modern 
scholarship with the breadth and depth and balance of genuine humanism. 
Readers already familiar with Shorey and his numerous works on Plato will 
be grateful for the posthumous publication of his Sather Lectures on Platon- 
ism, in which he applies his well-known interpretations of Plato, albeit some- 
what sketchily, to the whole Platonic tradition of antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and modern French and English literature. But the gen- 
eral reader, too, will find these lectures interesting, stimulating and informa- 
tive. They are written in the brilliant and pungent manner so characteristic 
of Shorey and abound in judgments on fundamental issues and values and in 
criticisms of men, ideas and interpretations which are generally sound, de- 
tached and comprehensive. Naturally, not every reader will subscribe to 
all the author’s views expressed in these lectures, especially as the evidence 
upon which many conclusions summarily presented rest, is not adduced in 
detail, but must be sought out in Shorey’s larger and more specialized 
studies of Plato. Moreover, in one respect Shorey was very unlike many 
modern scholars and very like Plato himself: about certain fundamental 
axioms and self-evident truths of common sense he was not afraid to be dog- 
matic and uncompromising. 

In a short review one can do no more than illustrate by brief quotation 
some of the characteristic positions of the author on significant issues. Shorey’s 
conception of the relationship of Plato to Aristotle may be gleaned from 


the following: 


There are few sentences and almost no pages of Aristotle that can be fully under- 
stood without reference to the specific passages of Plato of which he was thinking as 
he wrote (p. 6) ... It is not true that Plato is a dreamer and Aristotle a student of 
fact and reality. It is not true that Aristotle is a reasoner and Plato a mystic and 
enthusiast. It is true that Plato is a reasoner, an artist, a poet, a mathematician and a 
symbolist, while Aristotle is a logician, a biologist, a classifier, an encyclopedist (p. 8). 


Here is his critique of Epicureanism in a nutshell : 


Epicurus affirmed that the only value of science was to free the mind from super- 
stition, which included religion, and, like many materialistic psychologists and neurol- 
ogists teaching in our universities today, he thought any explanation of the phenomena 
of mind and the universe adequate that got rid of a possible design in the universe 
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or of a soul in man. The consequence was that the Epicurean school, while con- 
stantly talking about its scientific attitude, contributed nothing to scientific discovery 


About Stoicism he is not less incisive: 


Stoicism is really . . . an episode, a form of ethical culture for matter-of-fact and 
semicultural minds, something that does not really count when compared with Plato 
and Aristotle. . . . The only thing of permanent interest is the Stoic ethics, the Stoic 
attitude towards life, and that is not unfairly characterized in Cicero’s remark that 
all the Stoic paradoxes are Socratic (23). The doctrine that God is all in all and 
ail is God, is a confusion of thought. ... As a philosophy or theology, it is quite 
meaningless. ... An astounding number of thinkers, theologians and poets have 
found satisfaction in this equivocal rhetoric (29). 

The true Platonic dialectic and the counterfeit dialectic of Neo-Platonism 
are thus characterized: ““The Platonic dialectic is the challenging and check- 
ing of equivocation or ambiguity at every step and stage of the process of 
thought” (38). The general type of dialectic which the Neo-Platonists illus- 
trate, he says, is “the indeterminate and uncontrolled concatenation of equivo- 
cal and ambiguous words in long chains of unverified and unverifiable ratio- 
cinations” (ibid.). Neo-Platonism in general he calls a “pseudodialectical 
exegesis of Plato” (39). “The Neo-Platonic mind,” he avers, “combines 
with its dialectical impulse certain needs and aptitudes vaguely designated by 
such words as scholasticism, mysticism, enthusiasm, asceticism, pantheism, 
symbolism and imaginative personification of abstractions” (40). These 
abstractions, he says, ‘become to the Neo-Platonic mind symbols of otherwise 
ineffable and inexpressible meanings” (41). All this, in Shorey’s view, is 
based upon the poetry of Plato, his myths and symbols and irony, interpreted 
in literal-minded fashion. Neo-Platonism to him is largely “the conversion 
of Platonic metaphors into metaphysics” (56), in which “unintelligibility is 
mistaken for profundity” (58). This is, we submit, capital criticism. 

Space will not permit us to continue excerpting Shorey’s judgments on the 
Platonism of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and modern French and 
English literature. Enough has been quoted to show the general character 
and caliber of his criticism and the pointedness of his comments. One remark 
which he makes about the later Platonic tradition is especially worth remem- 
bering: it is the fundamental fact that Platonism has been very largely trans- 
mitted to modern times through secondary sources (120). In closing we 
can perhaps do no better than quote Shorey’s caution about forcing the whole 
of philosophy into a page or two of categorical formulae. “In a lecture,” he 
says, “and sometimes in a book, we prefer even a false system, artificially and 
too ingeniously imposed upon the facts, to the subtleties and complications of 
truth, because it seems to offer us a clue to the labyrinth, a satisfying explana- 
tion in which our minds can rest, and an easily rememberable formula” (126). 

Francis A. PREUSS. 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA. By George W. Howgate. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. vii, 363. $3.50. 





Mr. Howgate’s book is hardly a biography. The reader does gather some 
details of Santayana’s life: that he was born of Catholic parents in Madrid; 
came to America while still a boy, and received his early training at the Bos- 
ton Latin School; entered Harvard from which he won a two-year scholar- 
ship to Berlin University; eventually became one of Harvard’s most out- 
standing philosophy professors; spent some years of retirement in England 
during the world war; and for the last seventeen years has been leading a 
very secluded life in Rome. But all this is decidedly incidental to the main 
business of the book: the story of Santayana’s mind in its wanderings through 
divers philosophies. 

Santayana very early in his career cut himself loose from the faith of his 
youth. It had never been a particularly virile faith, owing, perhaps, to his 
parents’ idea that “all religion is a work of the human imagination,” that 
“God is too great to take special thought for man,” that “sacrifices, prayers, 
churches and tales of immortality were invented by rascally priests in order 
to dominate the foolish.” With such an emasculated idea of the deposit of 
faith, it is hardly surprising that his belief in Christianity failed to survive one 
year of the Harvard regime of the 1870’s. Eliot had just introduced the 
elective system there. He believed that philosophy should never be taught 
with authority, since it is not an established science; hence, his avowed pur- 
pose in the department of philosophy was to submit his students to enthusiasts 
of contradictory systems and leave them free to choose for themselves. 

This system exposed Santayana to several currents of thought under the 
tutelage of Josiah Royce, William James and George Palmer. None of 
their divergent approaches to reality, however, was convincing enough to 
dislodge him at once from what he himself calls a “scholastic dogmatism.” 
He was not content with Palmer’s “sympathetic participation” in the views 
of all philosophers in turn; he could not be satisfied with a truth pro tem. 
However, it was through his studies in sense-psychology under James that 
Santayana became irretrievably rooted in a naturalism, which, supplemented 
by his later study of Kant, Hegel, and especially Spinoza, was to develop 
into an absolute materialism. He was for long repelled from an assent to 
materialism by the puritanical severity which seemed to be the concomitant 
of its advocates at Harvard. The emotional and imaginative side of religion 
still had a great attraction for him. Like many another Victorian, he wanted 
all the beauty of the Church without any of the supernaturality or dogma 
which mothered that beauty. 

Under the influence of Charles Eliot Norton, a complete pessimist, he de- 
veloped the courage “to give up religion entirely, and accept the irremediable 
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for what it really is, and thus secure simpler relations with life.” His study 
of Spinoza showed him the clear distinction between religion and disillusion, 
and taught him to make a bold choice of the latter. By slow stages, he had 
become an unflinching deterministic materialist. However, his sensitive and 
emotional Spanish nature did not permit him to rest in a lugubrious pessimism, 
the natural fruit of a materialistic philosophy of life. He had no sympathy 
for the puritanical materialist who would deprive a man of the pleasures of 
this life when he knows there is no hereafter. Hence, he felt the need—a 
categorical imperative in the emotional realm—to build up an ideal for him- 
self in order that his disillusionment and loss of faith be less bitter. To help 
in the construction of this fools’ paradise he drew from the sweet reasonable- 
ness of the Greeks who, he thought, “‘showed a noble frankness in the presence 
of the infinite world of which they begged no favors.” 

Santayana succeeded in developing exquisite taste in literature and the arts, 
and has become one of our most excellent English stylists, but when we have 
scanned the results of his years of labor in criticism and philosophy, we can 
hardly help feeling that here was a tragic waste of God-given sensibilities 
and intellectual powers. 

Mr. Howgate is very sympathetic towards Santayana, and has given us a 
good summary of all his work from the school-boy poems down to his latest 
book, The Last Puritan. However, he would probably have written a better 
book had he been more critical and less analytical. 


M. B. McNaMEE. 


THE PHILOsopHY OF ST. BONAVENTURE. By Etienne Gilson. New York: 
Sheed and Ward. Pp. 551. $5.00. 


In one of his essays Chesterton tells us how entrance into the Church, far 
from deadening intellectual activity, opens up immense fields of investigation 
and speculation. The present work bears impressive witness to the truth of 
that simple but profound observation. Professor Gilson’s name on the title 
page is surety enough that scholarship, understanding and sympathy char- 
acterize this study of one of the greatest of Medieval scholastic thinkers. 

For St. Bonaventure was a great philosopher. The common linking of his 
name with that of St. Thomas and his place as a Doctor of the Church are 
enough of themselves to testify to this fact. Yet the basis of this great reputa- 
tion has been largely obscured by the overwhelming triumph in scholastic 
thought and study of the Thomistic synthesis. Too often does the ordinary 
student think of St. Bonaventure as being a cast of the same mould as Thomas 
Aquinas, except for a few unimportant details. Those who have really 
studied the history of scholasticism know better, of course, and this transla- 
tion of Professor Gilson’s original work in French is well calculated to give 
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the less informed reader an appreciation and understanding of the great 
Franciscan Doctor. 

Controversy is not lacking in regard to some of the fundamental principles 
of Bonaventuran thought. What seems evident, however, is that his title 
of “Seraphic Doctor” is an index to the mystical bent which pervades even 
the most rational pages of his works. An Augustinian, a follower of Alex- 
ander of Hales, he rejected Aristotelianism not from lack of knowledge but 
from deliberate choice. His whole philosophy is decidedly voluntaristic, start- 
ing with the innate desire of the soul for the good, for God, and terminating 
in the possession of the desired good in ecstatic contemplation in which the 
will alone seems active. 

In an interesting chapter on “The Evidence for God’s Existence,” the 
author discusses St. Bonaventure’s argument for the existence of God as a 
fact immediately evident. It is the argument of St. Anselm, based not on 
dialectical grounds, however, but on the virtual recognition of God by the 
soul in its perception of its desires for truth and the good. Here, as in the 
chapters on the place of natural philosophy, knowledge, the principles of 
created things, th: Thomistic student will find much to ponder over, though 
he will hardly go away convinced. Indeed, he will be tempted to ask whether 
in this system, the terms “‘natural” and “supernatural” retain any real mean- 
ing. Both systems reject pantheism, ontologism and fideism. Only the two 


great doctors ‘never envisage the same problems in the same aspect.” 
EDMUND BurKE. 





PHILOSOPHY IN THE MAKING, A Study in Wonder and Order. By André 
Bremond, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. viii, 223. $1.70. 


It is to be regretted that this book does not bear one of the more illuminat- 
ing titles proposed by our author in his introduction. Philosophy in the 
Making suggests a profound and academic study with an array of footnotes 
and learned digressions. No doubt the book’s title will win it a secure place 
on the shelves alongside Ritter and Preller and Ueberweg and other little- 
read worthies instead of a less dignified but more popular association with 
Wodehouse and Leacock. If Dagwood Bumstead, Aristotle and Wodehouse 
were to produce a joint work on philosophy, the result would be something 
like this “Study in Wonder and Order.” For our author, H. G. Wells and 
Lewis Carroll, are “authorities” for the “Mediation in the Prehistoric Cave.” 

Your long-visaged philosopher has often seemed to the rest of humanity 
to be denied the saving grace of humor. We of the ordinary crowd roar 
with laughter when Lewis Carroll’s cheshire cat fades away till only it’s 
grin remains; but the philosophers have asked: “Do I exist and, if so, how 
many?” with the solemnity of a morgue-attendant. 
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And so we find Father Bremond’s delicious humor a complete rebuttal to 
the popular conception of the philosopher. He is a philosopher, too, as many 
a beautiful paragraph bears eloquent witness. All the more do we admire 
the Sonja-like grace with which he glides from the sublimely ridiculous to 
the sublime; and his courage, too, in daring the raising of academic eyebrows 
by juggling Ens and Ego and Cogito in a most unprofessorial manner. 

In short, we have here a delightful and simple introduction to philosophical 
thinking. Anyone who can enjoy Blondie or Skeezix will enjoy Bremond’s 
caveman philosopher ; and anyone with the human urge to think out the why- 
why-why? will find himself, willy-nilly, eased into the depths of ontology. 
And once he is caught in the swirling vortex of those eternal problems of 
the human mind, there is no saving him from becoming a philosopher. 

Collegians who are choked by the dust of academic treatises may find here 
that philosophy after all is as human as conversation or love; teachers may 
find in it the chance spark that will inflame the young mind into a blaze of 


thought. 
R. J. HENLE. 


A Basis or Opinion. By Adrian Coates, M.A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. xvii, 461. $4.50. 


This book professes to offer a ‘‘philosophy which by a negative analysis leads 
to a still further pruning of the common assumption underlying our thought 
and speech, and so to a consistent and irreducible basis of personal opinion” 
(page 9). We thus naturally expect a good deal of criticism of opposed 
points of view. 

The chapter on Reality contains most of the good criticism. There the 
doctrines and assumptions of idealism, scientism, sensationalism and behavior- 
ism (pages 120-160) are discussed and rejected. With most of these criti- 
cisms one may agree without, however, accepting the limitation of reality 
to spatial objects. The modern theories of instinct are discussed (pages 239- 
241) and shown to be unsatisfactory, though nothing is offered to take their 
place. The criticism of “metaphysics,” if understood to apply to the logic 
of such systems as those of Hegel, Marx or Descartes, is much to the point. 

The positive results, which are intended to establish a “basis of opinion,” 
are not nearly so satisfactory. Personal identity is well defended (pages 
214-223) ; but just what or why this is does not seem to be clear. An effort 
is made to give a rational explanation of universal and necessary statements 
(cf. page 269), but in this discussion the author seems to miss the point. On 
causality he begins well, but the bogey of “anthropomorphism” prevents him 
from a thoroughgoing acceptance of his data and principles (pages 288-292). 
A queer notion of “fact” is put forth (pages 330-334). 
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In spite of the fact, or it may be because of the fact, that Mr. Coates 
makes philosophy to be Logic, he does not accept the coherence theory of truth 
(page 382) as a complete and satisfactory explanation. He adds to the notion 
of coherence that of correspondence . . . but not of the mind to things .. . 
not of one mind to the minds of all (page 384). Hence, truth is relative, 
not to the individual, but to the generation. The nature of a “judgment of 
value” is that it is an act of the will: “A moral judgment is a rational im- 
perative’” (page 64). In other words, there is no moral law except this, that 
particular action be in harmony with the larger point of view. 

In a book intended for the critical minded (page 9), we should naturally 
expect to be given an analysis of the “assumptions” underlying the author’s 
own thought and speech. This we do not find. For instance, one of the 
essential assumptions of the book (page 62) is that of Berkeley: ‘‘one cannot 
conceive material things to exist apart from consciousness, because in order 
to conceive them at all, one must bring them within consciousness.” The 
whole positive argument of the chapter on Reality (page 120-201) is based 
on this assumption, together with a definition of “existence” as “only properly 
predicated of persons or selves” (page 229), for “to say that I exist means 
that I am alive and conscious of being alive.” Thus with one assumption and 
one trick of logic he disposes of the existence of the outside world. 

This brings us to the core of the book: “philosophy is a matter of words” 
(page 42). ‘The sphere of philosophy, then, is logical” (page 44). It may 
be ungracious to say that a man who sets up Logic as the whole of philosophy 
is illogical, but facts are facts. The author, in demolishing the various systems 
of idealism, sensationalism and behaviorism, makes his appeal, not to logic, 
but to evidence. In practice he recognizes that the criterion of philosophy is 
evidence; in theory he sets up the criterion of “reasonableness” (page 35). 

Mr. Coates inveighs against the intellectual intolerance that is born of 
metaphysics, politics and theology (pages 392-393); though before (pages 
9-10) he admitted that he himself “in the sphere of intellect” is “an extremist 
to whom compromise is impossible.” 

Further, Mr. Coates indulges himself in the pleasant pastime of knocking 
down straw men. Thus, in the discussion of free will (pages 320-325) he 
misunderstands what is meant, and so ends in rejecting a doctrine that very 
few would care to accept. 

With regard to religion, a hostile attitude is habitually implied in the 
author’s treatment. The dogmas of the Church are misunderstood and mis- 
represented (as on pages 257, note 10, 212, 258, 305) ; his mention of the 
Athanasian Creed betrays an ignorance of what it is meant to be (page 6) ; 


his evaluation of the Pelagian controversy (page 321) is wide of the mark. 
GeorcE P, KLUBERTANZ. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF ARISTOTELIAN Logic. Psyche Monographs: No. 11. By 
James Wilkinson Miller, Ph. D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co. Ltd. (U. S. Agents, New York: Barnes and Noble.) Pp. 97. 


10s. 6d. 


An interesting and intelligent study of Aristotelian logic has been presented 
here by Professor Miller, one well worthy of the attention and perusal of 
scholastic philosophers who, in a great measure, are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the method used in this monograph. Some will think highly of the 
work, while others (see THOUGHT, Vol. XII (1937), p. 301) will look with 
ill-favor on Professor Miller’s conclusion (p. 18): 

That traditional logic is a correct though limited system of logic, and that, in spite 
of appearances to the contrary, traditional and modern logic are in perfect agree- 
ment, that in fact traditional logic is a part of or a special case of a wider and more 
general system envisaged in modern logic. 

Miller’s treatise logically divides itself into three parts in which are treated 
respectively: 1) valid and invalid forms of argumen. in traditional logic; 
2) removal of contradictions resulting from the introduction of negative terms 
and the provision of sets of rules for all species of arguments in traditional 
logic; 3) interpretation of the propositional forms used in the work. 

While the introduction of negative terms needs some elucidation, the re- 
viewer is of the opinion that Miller’s reason for a contradiction is invalid. 


To say that the argument, All s is p therefore No s is non-p, distributes a 
term in the conclusion which is undistributed in the premise is, therefore, 
we believe, a bit of loose thinking. For p and non-p are not a term, but a 
pair of terms mutually excluding each other. 

The presentation, on the whole, is clear and very readable, recommending 
the book to careful study by students of logic. 


Everett H. LARGUIER. 


Tue DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by Bernard 
Wall and Margot B. Adamson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 
xviii, 475. $6.00. 

The content and worth of this book have been well described by Professor 
Mortimer Adler in his book What Man Has Made of Man (p. 242): 

I discern in Maritain’s Les Degrés du Savoir the outlines, at least, of a synthesis 
of science, philosophy and theology which will do for us what St. Thomas did for 
philosophy in the middle ages. 

In the first part of this book M. Maritain discusses in a scholarly fashion 
the three degrees of rational knowledge or abstraction, as exemplified in the 
physical sciences, mathematics and metaphysics. While treating these sub- 
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jects, he also gives one of the best analyses of mathematical physics yet made 
by a philosopher. For him mathematics fails as a philosophy because it is: 

A world which gives us the sensibly real, but for which we have to sacrifice the 
order of existence. . . . Metaphysics succeeds, on the other hand, for it enables us 
to pass beyond the sensible without renouncing existence, and... thus introduces 
us into what is more real than sensible reality, or into that on which that very reality 
is founded (p. 258). 

In the last part of the book he analizes with no less skill the three degrees 
of super-rational knowledge as found in metaphysical, theological and in- 
fused wisdom, or in natural, sacred and mystical theology, as they are more 
commonly known. 

The general format of the book is attractive. The translators have pro- 
fessedly aimed at giving us a literal version. Such a purpose within proper 
limits may be defensible, with a work of this type; but it scarcely gives a 
translator the license to use so many unusual words and infelicitous expres- 
sions, and such a loose terminology. It is regrettable that several scholarly 
appendices of the original have been replaced in the translation by short 
summaries. 

William O’Meara’s criticism (in the Commonweal, Dec. 23, 1938, p. 246) 
of the new English translation of Maritain’s True Humanism which is also 
printed by Scribner’s Sons, might well be repeated about The Degrees of 
Knowledge: “It is regrettable that the name of so respected an American 
publisher should be attached to so inadequate a piece of work.” 

RosertT EITEN. 


An IntTRopucTION To Locic. By Jacques Maritain. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. Pp. xii, 300. $2.50. 


Locic, THEORETICAL AND APPLIED. By Evans and Gamertsfelder. New 
York: Doubleday Doran. Pp. xii, 482. $2.50. 


THE ProBLEM OF INFERENCE. By W. H. V. Reade. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. Pp. 173. $2.75. 


Jacques Maritain’s Petite Logique, the first of a series of books on the 
main divisions of Scholastic Philosophy, is now available in English. The 
translation, although slightly rough in places, is exact. Occasional defects 
may be overlooked, since the translator has remarked in his preface that he 
has been “faithful to the precision and compactness of the original at the 
expense of fluency and the niceties of literary expression.” ‘The book, con- 
fining itself to Minor Logic, is divided ideally into concept, proposition and 
judgment, and reasoning. ‘The subject matter is dealt with profoundly and 
presented with lucidity. Occasionally M. Maritain’s love for analysis may 
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have resulted in an over-development of the thought. This book may be 
recommended for use in American Catholic colleges, especially in those where 
a full semester is devoted to Minor Logic. 

The work of Evans and Gamertsfelder meanders over the entire field of 
philosophy. Furthermore, many of the ideas presented are but questionably 
true, for example those on. the possibility of knowledge before reasoning 
(p. 27), on the so-called sub-reflective knowledge (p. 31), on judgment 
(p. 110), causality (p. 264), and analogy (p. 296) [etc., etc.]. There is 
also a tendency throughout the book to place very serious problems before 
the student, without offering any adequate solution of them. Statements 
such as the following may work havoc on an immature mind: “It will be ad- 
mitted at once that no scientifically minded student of religion would attempt 
to prove this proposition (God exists) as true beyond doubt.” 

Professor Reade’s book may be warmly recommended. Here is an example 
of rugged thinking couched in impeccable English. ‘The book is a develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s notion of epideiksis and is based on ideas found in Aris- 
totle’s Posterior Analytics, Physics and Nicomachean Ethics. The chapters 
on “Identity and Contradiction,” and the “One and the Many,” are well 
worth the careful consideration of philosophers. And not one of the least 
attractive qualities in the book is the charming modesty of the author and 


his fairness in appreciating the opinions of others. 
M. J. DonNELLY. 


THEOLOGY 


New CuHapters IN NEw TESTAMENT Stupy. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. ix, 223. $2.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 


Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. xvii, 362. $2.50. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. Collected Papers of Clayton R. Bowen. 
Edited by Robert J. Hutcheon. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. viii, 182. $2.00. 


Edgar J. Goodspeed, Chairman Emeritus of the Department of New 
Testament and Early Christian Literature at the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, well known for his translation of the New Testament 
into modern English, has published, under the title New Chapters in New 
Testament Study, the Ayer Lectures which he delivered at Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. As might be expected, he discusses the need and the prin- 
ciples for a modern version of the Bible. 
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In the chapter “Why Translate the New Testament?” he sets forth the 
need. He proposes three reasons: a better Greek text is now available than 
former generations had; Greek is better known by scholars today than at the 
time of the King James’ Version; papyri discoveries have thrown great light 
upon the vocabulary and syntax of the New Testament’s colloquial Greek. 
With some vigor Professor Goodspeed replies to critics who judge his own 
translation unpleasantly modern. 

A list of the author’s theses in the other chapters will suffice for lack of 
space. Ephesus in Early Christian Literature claims Luke-Acts were written 
at Ephesus, and that the Ephesian Church composed St. Paul’s letter to the 
Ephesians, St. John’s Gospel, and brought the four Gospels into a single 
corpus. Pseudonymity and Pseudepigraphy in Early Christian Literature 
would explain away the authenticity of many New Testament books; at 
that time, the author claims, a disciple would put forth his interpretation or 
summary of his master’s teaching under the master’s name with no attempt at 
deception. On these topics Professor Goodspeed argues ably but not con- 
vincingly. He is on firmer ground in attacking Torrey’s theory that all four 
Gospels were first written in Aramaic and in discussing the effect of man- 
uscript discovery on new translations. The chapter on “Modern Apocrypha” 
furnishes a pleasant Biblical sidelight. 

In An Introduction to the New Testament Doctor Goodspeed brings to- 
gether the fruit of years of teaching. The distinctive feature of the book is 
his thesis that the publication of the Pauline corpus, about 90 A.D., marks 
the decisive point in early Christian literature. All writings after that date 
betray the influence of that corpus. On this theory Ephesus is assigned as 
the place where the letter-collection was made, and possibly Onesimus was 
the compiler. The appearance of the Pauline letters as a corpus produced 
apocrypha. Only after the publication of St. Paul’s collected Epistles would 
it “occur to anyone to produce letters in his name,” Doctor Goodspeed holds 
(p. 104). Against this last aspect of the theory a difficulty naturally suggests 
itself from II Thessalonians (2, 2 and 3, 17), written about 40 years before 
the collection is supposed to have been made, in which St. Paul warns against 
spurious letters. Goodspeed replies the words “do not mean that pseudo- 
Pauline letters are going about—only that he is determined not to be mis- 
quoted . . . on the point he is making” (p. 104). This answer hardly satis- 
fies the texts. 

According to Professor Goodspeed, Ephesians is not authentic, but com- 
posed by some admirer of Paul and was placed as a general introduction to 
the Pauline collection, when it was first sent around to the other churches. 
The book gives a fine reproduction of a leaf of the Chester Beatty papyrus 
containing Ephesians (1, 1-11) which shows that codex omits “In Ephesus” 
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from the greeting of the letter. Many Catholic commentators hold that 
Ephesians has the character of an encyclical letter, a theory which solves most 
of Dr. Goodspeed’s objections. 

While Catholics can appreciate the many interesting features of this work 
and the attractive presentation of the material, they will be disappointed not 
infrequently at places where the author misses the full wealth of the New 
Testament thought due to a naturalistic outlook. Thus Paul is said to 
depreciate marriage because of his preference for virginity; the 13th chapter 
of the I Corinthians is Paul’s contribution to the principle of Christian 
courtesy; Paul’s missionary authority comes from inward experience and con- 
viction. 

Professor Goodspeed contributes an introduction to the volume written by 
Professor Bowen. Clayton Raymond Bowen was a member of the faculty of 
Meadville Theological School from 1905 till his death in 1934 when negotia- 
tions were in progress for appointing him a professor in the New Testament 
department of the University of Chicago. From his numerous articles a fellow 
professor selected nine, of which three are concerned with St. John’s Gospel, 
two with John the Baptist, the others with various subjects such as Escha- 
tology, and the Place of Ephesians among the Pauline letters. 

In his essay on “New Testament Interpretation” Doctor Bowen states: 

Jesus of Nazareth was not in any sense a theologian . . . he was, in his theological 
ideas, essentially a Pharisee (p. 8). All these men [the apostles and disciples] 
from Jesus down, were men, not of theological acuteness, but of religious experience 
(p. 9). Jesus... looked forward to a... future kingdom, to be miraculously 


realized through his supernaturally assisted agency, in his own generation (p. 25) 
but disappointed in this hope, his main interest is in God as the Father to all men 


(p. 27). 

The author favors Baldenspeerger’s thesis that John the Baptist rivalled 
Jesus as a Messias and that the Gospel is dominated by a “Polemic-apologetic”’ 
attitude towards John’s followers (p. 49). After a very complete philological 
discussion Doctor Bowen adopts Jerome’s convescens of Act 1, 4 and trans- 
lates: “And sharing a common meal with his disciples, Jesus charged them 
not to depart from Jerusalem.” The writer considers this event as the 
original of the later Agape-Eucharist. Goodspeed’s theory on the origin of 


Ephesians is adopted. 
“The Fourth Gospel as Dramatic Material” proved to be a most attractive 


and inspiring chapter. 
JouN J. CoLtins. 
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THE New TEstTaMENT. A new Translation from the Original Greek. By the 
Very Reverend F. A. Spencer. Edited by Charles J. Callan, O.P. and John 
A. McHugh, O.P. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. xiv, 717. $4.50. 


THE New TEstaMENT. The Synoptic Gospels. Vol. I. By the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Joseph Dean, D.D., Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


10/6 d. 


Simultaneously with the announcement of a new revision of the Rheims 
version to be published by a group of American Catholic scholars, appears 
a posthumous translation of considerable interest. The two translations differ 
inasmuch as the revision will be based on the Latin Vulgate. Father Spencer 
has translated directly from the original Greek. 

Seymour Hobart Spencer was educated an Episcopalian and studied for 
the ministry in that church. Becoming a convert he was ordained priest, first 
joined the Paulist Fathers and later the Dominican Order in which he held 
several positions of distinction, among them the post of Provincial. His 
translation of the Four Gospels from the Vulgate was followed by one from 
the Greek which went through four editions in as many years. He then 
worked on the remainder of the New Testament leaving his manuscript un- 
finished at his death in 1913. The editors of the Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view, themselves authors of several valuable Biblical works, prepared the 
manuscript for publication and the distinguished Father Vosté, O.P., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis at the Angelico, Rome, has contributed a 
learned introduction. 

The translation runs smoothly and will clear up many difficulties for the 
ordinary reader and will prove valuable for the specialist. The author has 
sought particularly clearness and modernity. Sometimes a word or two is in- 
troduced to clarify obscure passages ; long sentences are broken up; paragraph- 
ing aids the sense in a way quite unknown in the Rheims; and the general 
format is very attractive. The more one uses it the more he esteems the 
author’s grasp of the Sacred text. A seminarian using this with his Greek 
text will come to appreciate many shades of meaning otherwise neglected. 

An example will illustrate the author’s style. It is St. Paul’s proposing 
Christ as the model of humility, Philippians (2, 5-8). 

Be minded as was Christ Jesus. Though He was divine by nature, He did not 
consider His being on an equality with God a thing to be grasped; but on the con- 


trary He emptied Himself, took the nature of a slave, and was made like to men. 
Then, having come in human form, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 


death—even the death of the cross. 

A well known non-Catholic scholar, speaking of the trend to remove archaic 
language from the English Bible says: “A Catholic scholar, Father Spencer, 
began the modern movement with his translations of the four gospels, in 
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1898, and his complete New Testament is just appearing, almost forty years 
later” (E. J. Goodspeed, New Chapters in New Testament Study, New 
York, 1937, p. 102). 

The Westminster Version of the New Testament, the fruit of twenty years 
labor, appears in a second edition with this volume of the Synoptic Gospels. 
The nature and value of this work have won recognition and high praise 
throughout the English speaking world. The authors have admirably attained 
their purpose of combining a scholarly, readable translation with the best 
features of a commentary. 

In both these respects Monsignor Dean deserves commendation. Besides 
providing a smoothly running version his footnotes impart a great amount of 
specialized knowledge. I give a few instances: 

Mt. 9, 20: The woman with the issue of blood came up behind Our Lord 
and touched not “the hem of His garment” (Douay) but “the tassel of His 
cloak.” The note adds “such tassels were ordered in Numb. XV 37-41; Deut. 
XXII 12 as a reminder of God’s commandments. The scribes and Pharisees 
enlarged theirs for show” (23, 5). 

In Mk 7, 3: “For the Pharisees and all the Jews do not eat save only after 
washing their fingers.”” The note explains the Greek word pugme may mean 
to the juncture of the fingers answering to a Talmud phrase and implying a 
ceremonial washing such as the Lavabo at Holy Mass. 

In Mt. 6, 27 instead of the familiar adding a cubit to one’s stature the 
Westminster reads: “And which of you, by being anxious, can add to his 
life a single span.” The note adds: “That helikia (mAtxta) here means not 
‘stature’ (Luke 19, 3), but ‘life’ or ‘age’ (John 9, 21; Hebr. 11, 11) seems 
clear from the context, which deals with the preservation of life.” 

Our hope is that these books may find a wide circulation and constant use 
so that more may know the word of God which reveals the Word Incarnate. 

JOHN J. CoLtins. 


Lire in Curist. By Julius Tyciac. Translated by Basil Wrighton. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 157. $1.75. 


This book celebrates the “spiritual man” of whom St. Paul is the typical 
herald. It all but sings of the “eucharistic man” of the Fathers, the Christian 
whose life is woven about with mystic things, whose following of Christ is no 
mere following or no mere ethic, but an organic union with his Lord. He 
who runs may not read here, for the book is an attempted description of the 
grace-illuminated and deified soul, a mystery that transcends the narrow 
bounds of human concepts and can only be seen in a glass darkly. 
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In the Foreword the Author describes his book as “an attempt to exploit 
the rich thoughts of a great theologian—Matthias Joseph Scheeben, of Cologne 
—and to apply them to the religious life.” Adopting Scheeben’s conviction 
that the Christian mysteries form one organic whole, Tyciac evolves his ex- 
position along two master lines: the Blessed Trinity and the Holy Eucharist. 
And these two mysteries he claims to be but one in the eyes of God, for the 
Holy Eucharist is the deepest revelation of the Trinity and lifts us into God’s 
life. 

Guided, then, by Scheeben, the Author makes a brave attempt to catch 
up the life of grace, not only as it is defined by Dogmatic Theology, but as 
it pulsates in Christian life and in the various Catholic liturgies, and as it 
finds warm and exalted expression in Holy Scripture, in the writings of the 
Fathers and of the mystics. Preference is given to the Oriental Fathers with 
their more mystical conceptions of the Holy Ghost and His indwelling in the 
sanctified soul. And preference is given to the German mystics, Hildegard of 
Bingen, Eckhardt, Suso and Tauler. St. Augustine, however, is the most 


frequently quoted individual in the book. 
FREDERICK A. HARKINS. 


THE VALIDITY OF ViIRGINAL MarriAGE. By John C. Ford, S.J., $.T.D. 
Worcester, Mass.: The Harrigan Press. Pp. ix, 139. $1.50. 


Serious students of the speculative problems of matrimonial consent will 
find this book of considerable interest and value. And when they have put 
the book aside, they may or may not agree with the author’s conclusions, but 
they will have a deep respect for his opinions. The book manifests profound 
scholarship and a mind capable of making other worth-while contributions to 
speculative moral theology. 

To determine whether or not the condition to preserve virginity forever is 
contrary to the substance of marriage is the author’s problem. His solution 
depends on a clear definition of the essence of marriage and a knowledge of 
the exact meaning of the condition. 

It is Father Ford’s contention that the object of matrimonial consent 
(matrimonium in fieri) must be the same as the constituent elements of the 
marriage bond (matrimonium in facto esse). So, one by one, he takes the 
qualities usually predicated of marriage and submits them to a strong philo- 
sophical microscope. The method is much the same as that followed by Pal- 
mieri, but the analysis is more complete. From his careful investigation into 
the essence of marriage, Father Ford emerges with this conclusion: 

Gathering up the elements we have discussed, we define the essence of marriage as 


a moral bond between man and woman which consists in the perpetual, exclusive right 
to one another’s persons with a view to the acts of conjugal life and love. 
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Here are some points of special interest in the first part of the work. In 
establishing and explaining his definition of the essence of marriage, the author 
rejects the definition of a right as ordinarily given in theological manuals of 
today, a facultas moralis, and goes back to De Lugo’s classic description of a 
right as a moral relation of preference. The explanation of this relation, as 
well as the distinction between radical and proximate right, is remarkably 
clear. Finally, in his attempt to weave conjugal love into the juridical defini- 
tion of marriage, Father Ford will find many theologians in sympathy with 
him. According to this view, the conjugal acts towards which the marriage 
consent is essentially ordered are acts by which all three essential ends of 
marriage, including mutual help, are realized. 

In the second part of the book, the author defends the proposition that 
matrimonial consent which depends upon the assumption of an obligation here 
and now, and ex justitia, of preserving virginity is valid. His first and main 
argument, based on the first part of the book, is that the condition does not 
detract from the essential object of matrimonial consent. 

Father Ford’s second proof, drawn from certain post-marital agreements, 
brings up an intriguing point. He holds as a universal principle that “what- 
ever is essential to marriage in facto esse is essential to marriage in fieri,” and 
to defend this principle he has to give a reasonable explanation of the fact that 
supervenient impotence does not destroy the marriage bond. Most authors 
hold that impotence is a natural law impediment because an impotent person 
is deficient in the object of matrimonial consent. Father Ford cannot hold 
this along with the general principle that he defends. He prefers to attribute 
the impediment of impotence to a natural moral incapacity of the contracting 
party. The opinion is not entirely new; neither is it fantastic or without a 
solid reasonable foundation. 

The appendix contains a valuable list of authors’ opinions concerning the 
validity of virginal marriage. 

Father Ford’s book—a doctoral dissertation presented in the theological 
faculty of the Gregorian University—is bound in heavy paper. It deserves a 
more permanent setting. Moreover, a future edition would profit by a bit 
more attention to mechanical perfection and by the elimination of certain 


unnecessary Latinisms. 
GERALD KELLy. 


S. JEAN-Francois Récis (1597-1640). By George Guitton, S.J. Paris: 
Editions Spes. Pp. 630. 40 fr. 


As late as thirty years ago, ecclesiastical censors and the “pious” public might 

have frowned on this book. Without being a “debunker’s” work in style or 
y 

content, Pére Guitton’s life rectifies once and for all numerous inaccuracies in 
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the customary lives, sheds added light on the obscure and clears up several 
debated points. Best of all, it definitely refutes the two-century old calumny 
of Regis’ expulsion from his beloved Society. In the spirit of Leo XIII, the 
Roman and local documents come to the surface in these vivid pages, and we 
are rid at last of the “saint of every time and clime”’ the saccharine effusion of 
pious but unhistorical writers. Such seventeenth and eighteenth century 
authors, in the case of St. John Francis Regis, can be counted by the tens and 
twenties ; monuments, if not to historical truth, at least of early uninterrupted 
devotion to the Apostle of the Cévennes. 

The surprising fact is that men of such unquestionable intellectual probity 
as P. Guillaume Daubenton should write history as they preach a sermon, 
with consistent disregard of chronology and “lesser points.” ‘To the honor of 
the eighteenth century, the French Jesuit editors of the Journal de Trevoux 
painstakingly rectified most of the mistakes in his oft-printed and widely 
translated Vie. 

Pages 23 to 28 give a select list of all biographies from the saint’s death to 
the present day. By drawing on Sommervogel’s Bibliotheque de la Compagnie 
de Jésus this could be easily swelled to double the number,—and we know 
that, painstaking though Sommervogel was, his 53,000 entries have been in 
steady process of amplification and correction for the past twenty years. No 
doubt there are many lacunae in Sommervogel’s lists for St. John Francis 
Regis also. However, it is particularly pleasing to non-Frenchmen, besides 
proving the Catholicity of St. John Francis’ devotees, to find in Guitton’s 
bibliography the lives in English by Father Robert Holland (Life of St. John 
Francis Regis, Loyola University Press, 1922), and Father C. C. Martindale 
(in Captains of Christ, Ch. II, pp. 95-146, Washbourne, Oates, 1917), for 
years the only records of St. John Francis published in English. 

With the modern approach to history, and especially with modern resources, 
it has been possible to do a work of tardy justification toward St. John Francis 
Regis and the Order to which he belonged. On the basis of unpublished (and 
largely unused) documents at Rome in the Vatican and Jesuit archives, at 
Vienne in the archives of the Départment de I’Isere (once the Archbishopric’s) , 
at le Puy and Grenoble, the whole truth of the “dismissal” from the Society 
emerges as the malicious invention of a disgruntled Jansenist cleric, one Louis 
Maille. This person, alias Don Luigi, is the very first to breathe a word 
about the supposed “dismissal.” ; 

For the rest, fulness of documentation marks the account of the Saint’s 
desolate mountain missions, his dealings with the wayward women of LePuy, 
giving us fact not fable. In particular, the candid complete picture of the 
relations between superior and subject must commend itself to all, not least to 
directors of souls and religious Superiors, The pages describing the attitude 
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and the procedure of Mutius Vitelleschi in the thorny matter of complaints 
and recriminations between subjects and Rector are a better commentary on 
government in the spirit of the Gospels than many tomes of ascetical theology 
and the codex iuris canonici. Here is in very truth Claudius Aquiviva’s 
firmiter in re, suaviter in modo. ‘The sly humor of the General’s letters, his 
paternal calm, though sorely tried by the good but narrow-minded local 
Superior, make delicious reading. Neither does unction lose. What more 
unctuous than the facts, simple and unadorned ? 

True, the sphere of activity of St. John Francis Regis is less than that of St. 
Robert Bellarmine, or St. Peter Canisius, but this life must take its place beside 


the masterpieces from the pen of Father James Brodrick. 
JosePpH M. F. MarigQue. 


THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. With an intro- 
duction by Donald Attwater. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 


xi, 110. $1.50. 


“The Eastern Branches of the Catholic Church” is a collection of six essays 
which appeared in recent numbers of Liturgical Arts. The essays yield so 
informative a knowledge of various phases of Oriental rites and history as 
to make their availability in book form a service to the student of the Oriental 


churches. The book does not restrict its scope to a study of the united rites 
(as the title might indicate) ; it is a general study of both joined and severed 
Eastern branches. 

Articles treat the history of the Ethiopic Church and the new Syro-Ma- 
lankara rite, the value of icons, the differences in disciplinary practices be- 
tween East and West. Father McGarrigle, with fine economy of expression, 
presents a consideration of the general externals of the Oriental Liturgies. 
Father LaFarge’s contribution is a deep study of the relation between Eastern 
participation in the Liturgy and the practice of asceticism. “The study pene- 
trates to the very spirit of the Eastern mind and finds the obstacle to reunion 
not in rite, doctrinal practices or basic moral obligations, but in the field of 
personal religious ideals. In Father LaFarge’s own words, the essay is “a 
discussion which opens up new vistas at every step.” 

Appended to the book is a bibliography of some 63 books, magazines, 
pamphlets, Encyclicals, whose subject matter is synopsized and estimated. In- 
asmuch as each work thus treated contains a further bibliography, the list is 


a handy research instrument for any student of the Oriental question. 
JosEPH P. ConNELL. 
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THE GoLtpEN Book oF EAsTERN SAINTs. By Donald Attwater. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xv, 166. $2.25. 


Once again we Catholics of the English-speaking world are debtors to Mr. 
Attwater’s facile pen, which is such a graceful and persuasive vehicle of his 
interest in our Eastern brethren. 

Selected for brief narration are the lives of twenty-two persons, whose 
various walks of life embrace clerical, military and royal. The book carries 
us down the centuries from fourth-century Cappadocia to the Lebanon of the 
nineteenth century. We see Basil, schoolmate of the apostate Julian, made 
bishop by his Superior despite those who pointed out Basil’s weak health, be- 
cause ‘we want a religious teacher and leader, not an athlete.” We see the 
organization of the city of monks on Greece’s Mount Athos. We visit the 
caves of Kiev, the first Russian monastery “built by tears, prayers and fast- 
ings,” and which fared so much better than those built with the wealth of 
princes. We witness the heroic resistance of Ottoman Catholics both to the 
heated opposition from dissident Christians and to the consuming flame of 
Islamic persecution. 

Mr. Attwater’s textual contributions to Butler’s revised Lives of the Saints 
afford him the scholarly competence to discriminate between legend and fact. 
His literary gifts of lucidity and proportion allow him to present his characters 
in a popular manner. That the selection of persons and details is admirably 
judicious, the reader will appreciate from the easy readableness of the narra- 
tives, which reach a peak of romance in the quaint tale of Malchus; of exciting 
drama in the life of Nekkar, the Syrian Saul; of wistful tragedy in the story 
cf Gabra Michael, “who had walked over Ethiopia in the search for truth 
and is now led as a witness to the truth he had learned.” Throughout, the 
author does not neglect the qualities which made these persons conspicuous 
for holiness: heroic practice of virtues and love of God. 

The book is Mr. Attwater’s further contribution to what the late Pope, 
Pius XI, once stated would be the chief undertaking of his Pontificate—the 
reunion of Oriental Christians. In recording the past, the book mirrors the 
present; for in the lives of later-day saintly persons of the Near East, we 
observe the very obstacles which fanaticism and human shortcomings today 
place in the path of workers in the East, such as the American Jesuits in 
Baghdad. 

The author could profitably include an index of names and places, and a 
map to guide the reader over the miles of unfamiliar territory which the narra- 
tions cover. Omission of the reference to present-day Ethiopia—which bore 
no clear relation to the account of nineteenth-century Gabra Michael—would 
seem to accord better with the sympathetic attitude towards fellow-Christians, 


which the author achieves so admirably in his writings. 
JosePpH P. CoNnNELL. 
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SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILosoPHy oF SciENcE. By A. C. Benjamin, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xvi, 469. $3.50. 


A PHILosopHy oF ScieNcE. By Philip Eichler, M.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


If there were one system of philosophy, if all philosophers were agreed on 
fundamental principles and concepts, a philosophy of science would not be a 
formidable task. For, in this case, all the sciences would have a common 
background. Such an ideal does not exist. Even scientists differ widely in 
the philosophical interpretation of their own field. Millikan believes that 
Materialism is the only philosophy for science ; Joad accuses Jeans and Edding- 
ton of Idealism; Kantianism colors the outlook of Planck and Einstein. How- 
ever objective the scientist tries to be, he cannot escape the background of his 
own mentality. It is the law of the mind. For science, the Operational 
Method of Bridgman and the principle of Heisenberg that only the “ob- 
servables” should enter into the construction of a physical theory, close the 
door to all suprasensuous concepts and render the philosophy of science 
more difficult. Professor Benjamin apparently realizes these obstacles in his 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Science. 

The first part of the book contains a general outline of the field. He treats 
of the Logic of Science, theories of knowledge and the relations between the 
knowing subject and the object known. The second section is an analysis of 
the Concepts of Science, in five very informative chapters. Positivism, Ideal- 
ism and Realism are well presented without much attempt at the evaluation 
of any one system, either in itself or in its interpretation of science. Order 
Space, Time, Matter, Law and Cause are among the notions discussed, and 
confirmed by citations from authorities such as Whitehead, Einstein, Edding- 
ton, etc. The last part deals with some speculative problems: Classification 
of the sciences, Human Freedom and Reality. 

Professor Benjamin deserves much praise for his work and it answers well 
his purpose as an introduction to a course in philosophy of science, in as much 
as it presents a fund of data from the sciences and many principles and 
theories in philosophy. It is a contribution to the broader field of the phi- 
losophy of science. The book would serve better, I believe, as a reference 
work than as a text book, for it requires careful study. The author seems 
to take no sides and maintains a neutral, one might say objective, attitude 
in his expositions. This same neutral attitude is apt to confuse the student 
who is seeking a definite stand on some of the vexing problems in this border- 
line subject. We wonder how many ordinary college students are sufficiently 
well versed in philosophy to be able to analyze safely the situation and draw 
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proper conclusions without the guidance of someone like the author. While 
we may accept the position of Professor Benjamin that “the philosophy of 
science is not for the lovers of fixed systems” of philosophy and agree that 
such might be the logical stand for an “introduction,” we cannot see how 
any satisfactory solution of a problem can be had without some fixed prin- 
ciples as a starting point. Present day scientists are coming to realize that 
some definite philosophy is needed to resolve the paradoxes of modern science. 

Dr. Eichler, a physician, proposes a rather novel view of the Philosophy of 
Science. The natural sciences have a common ground in matter. If we 
accept force as a basis of correlation we can include the human race through 
biology. Further, psychology will furnish the means of integrating such 
special factors, as mind, will, etc. The views here offered are the personal 
reflections of Dr. Eichler and are interesting in their novelty rather than in 
their solid worth. Professionally, it is neither philosophical nor scientific, 
and contributes little to the field of science and philosophy. 

JoserH P. KE ty. 


THE BACKGROUNDS AND FouNDATIONS OF Mopern Science. By Richard 
E. Lee, Sc.D. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company. Pp. xxv, 
536. $4.00. 


Dr. Lee seems convinced that a synoptic view of knowledge should precede 
specialization in science. This should be based on “well-founded experience.” 
At the beginning of a college career the student will profit more by a “scien- 
tific orientation” than by an array of unrelated groups of scientific facts. He 
offers his book as a fulfillment of this plan. Under three major divisions he 
discusses Techniques, Scientific and Philosophical, Modern Scientific Tech- 
niques and the Historical Backgrounds of Man’s Techniques. The last part 
of the book is devoted to a Special Study of the Various Aspects of the Primary 
Stuff of the Universe. The emphasis on techniques may be due to the 
author’s narrow concept of education. 

Like many specialists, Doctor Lee seems carried away by his own specializa- 
tion. In spite of his warning against “overbeliefs” he makes the natural 
sciences the sole foundation for man’s outlook on life. He has little regard 
for knowledge prior to the seventeenth century. One could hardly agree that 
an unproved theory of evolution, as he admits (p. 160), is a real scientific 
basis for the interpretation of man and his place in the universe. ‘Fhis bias 
in favor of science has led him into some false interpretations of the 
philosophy of the past. It is to be regretted that even in the historical in- 


terpretation some inaccuracies have crept in. 
Joserpu P. KeEtty. 
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EMBRYONIC DEVELOPMENT AND INDUCTION. By Hans Spemann, New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 401. $5.00. 


In the whole realm of Biology, there is nothing more fascinating than 
embryological development. To watch the various structures of the individual 
start, and then develop with bilaterally symmetrical precision until their adult 
morphology is complete, always provides a thrill, no matter how often the 
process is repeated. It is such a clear and unmistakable proof of design and 
purpose that only the wilfully blind refuse to acknowledge the evidence. In 
this volume, it is a relief to find a scientist breaking away from speculations 
on evolution, which has outweighed and overpowered every other interest for 
zoologists for a great many years, and concerning himself only with the task 
of finding how the development of one new structure in the growing embryo 
induces the development of another structure. 

The author is the Director of the Zoological Institute at the University of 
Freiburg. The book is an English translation of some of the Lectures of the 
Silliman Foundation at Yale University. On this foundation, Yale College 
was requ¢sted and directed to establish an annual course of lectures “designed 
to illustrate the presence and providence, the wisdom and goodness of God, 
as manifested in the natural and moral world.” It was the belief of the 
testator that any orderly presentation of facts of nature or history contributed 
to the end of this foundation more effectively than any attempt to emphasize 
the elements of doctrine or of creed; and he therefore provided that lectures 
on dogmatic or polemical theology should be excluded from the scope of this 
foundation, and that the subjects should be selected rather from the domains 
of natural science and history, giving special prominence to astronomy, chem- 
istry, geology and anatomy. 

This volume stamps the author not only as a scientist, but that ‘rara avis,’ 
a scientist who is also a logician. Here he gives an account of the work which 
has occupied the greater part of his life. For many years he has been investigat- 
ing the phenomena of embryonic development from the standpoint of strict 
causality, and one of the experiments he has largely employed is concerned 
with the vertebrate eye. Are the lens and the optic cup so mutually reactive 
that one will not develop without the other? If the cup is transplanted caudad 
from its proper site, will the lens form from the caudal epidermis in normal 
relation to the cup, or will the lens develop in its usual cephalic location with- 
out the presence of the cup in its vicinity? Whence arises the astounding 
mutual adaptation both in time and place, which is observed between the lens 
and eye during their origin and transformation? To settle these and similar 
questions, many years of study and experimentation are noted and described. 
The terminology is necessarily so scientific that only a biologist would find the 


text intelligible. 
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In his concluding remarks, the author stresses the fact that often he has 
used terms which point not to physical but to psychical analogies, as evidence 
of his profound conviction that the behavior of a germ fragment in an em- 
bryonic situation is not a common chemical reaction, but comparable only to 
“those vital processes of which we have the most intimate knowledge, viz; 
the physical ones.” For this reason I am afraid that this very scholarly 
treatise will not become popular in modern materialistic schools. 


F. J. Dore. 


THe HuMAN VALUE OF BioLocy. By Johan Hjort. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, Pp. 253. $2.50. 


The Human Value of Biology is a laudable attempt, “to impress upon 
young students the necessity of studying and accepting scientific method as 
the “prolegomena,” the approach, to their biological studies.” Moreover, 
the author directs some excellent criticism against “the popular view that we 
are faced with something fundamentally new, a science built on principles 
very different from the more primitive ideas on which the older learning and 
ancient society were founded.” Nevertheless, Mr. Hjort has avoided the 
Scylla of rationalism only to fall a victim to the Charybdis of Kantian sub- 
jectivism. The attempt to build a solid philosophy of biology on the founda- 
tion of Kantian principles is, to say the least, naive. If “in all human reason- 
ing and study of nature something ‘accidental’ enters; that is to say, some- 
thing which can neither be created nor grasped by the mind, and which can- 
not, therefore, be rational” then the conclusions share in this same lack of 
certainty. No science can ever hope to make solid progress if its conclusions 
are the result of such doubtful premises. 

Mr. Hjort refers to the scholastics as “naive realists,’ metaphysical dog- 
matists out of touch with reality. His misunderstanding of scholastic meta- 
physics may be gauged from such a remark as this: “The soul, causa finalis, 
vital force, Bergson’s élan vital, are all attempts to explain the inexplicable 
by preternatural ideas.” 

The last three chapters deal with some of the fundamental present day 
problems of human biology. Population trends, Sociology, and Social Service 
are analyzed in the light of biological data gathered from non-human fields 
of research. His criticism of popular governmental efforts at regulating 


human conduct is refreshing as well as stimulating. 
R. H. Res. 
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BioLoGy AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By W. Osborne Greenwood. M.D. B.S. 
F.R.S.E. New York; The Macmillan Company. Pp. 191. $1.75. 


Dr. Greenwood sets out to annihilate, in their very foundations, Material- 
ism and Mechanism as the two great enemies of Christianity. To the elemen- 
tary structure of matter, he turns for his refutation of Materialism. Down 
through the unseen world of exploding atoms he wanders, seeking to probe 
the ultimate recesses of matter. Thus crumble the very foundations for a 
philosophy of materialism, for ‘on the very threshold of our inquiry—we are 
met with the arresting suggestion that, lying at the heart of the apparently 
material, is the presence of what we must call spiritual.” 

Less naive though equally unsound, are Dr. Greenwood’s arguments against 
Mechanism. After arguing from Entropy to a natural end of activity for the 
world, and concluding thence to the necessity of an external force or God 
for the origin of motion, he takes us to the threshold of life. From its initial 
motion, nature has evolved and assembled all the constituents of a cell, but it 
is not yet living. A creative act of God is needed to bridge the gap between 
life and non-life, but creation for the author demands a “contact” between 
God and this protoplasm. Once life has begun, nature goes on in a tremendous 
process, evolving all the phyla and families, until finally “when development 
has reached the stage where a personality may be housed,” the soul itself is 
evolved. Free will too, is a child of evolution, and at last the greatest prodigy 
of all, immortality—the final stage of successful evolution. 

The author is now satisfied that he has justified Christianity’s belief in 
God, creation, soul, free will, immortality, and even religion—‘a family 
relationship between God and man.” 


R. J. FussNner. 


PERSPECTIVES IN BIOCHEMISTRY. Edited by Joseph Needham & David 
E. Green. Thirty-one Essays presented to Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins 
by Past & Present Members of His Laboratory. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 369. $4.75. 


This “concerted creative effort’ by those who have had the privilege of 
Sir Frederick Hopkins’ inspiration, though not intelligible to the ordinary 
layman, will undoubtedly have a broadening influence on scholars with suff- 
cient foundation to master its technical phraseology. Admittedly the greatest 
danger to the advance of scientific knowledge, whether theoretical or prac- 
tical, is the progressively increasing necessity for specialization. To offset 
this danger, to preserve a sense of perspective on the part of research workers, 
to enable the findings of one specialized “school” of workers to become known 
to others in fields not strictly adjacent, to allow for the all important work 
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of synthesis and coordination by non-specialists, scientific publication of results 
and theories must at least occasionally be presented in more widely under- 
stood language than that used in current scientific journals. 

“Perspectives in Biochemistry” tends to minimize this danger. The essayists 
by their not unduly far-fetched speculations on the results of their specialized 
work have presented a stimulating cross-sectional picture of physiological 
chemistry’s advancing frontiers calculated to give the diligent reader many 
an hour of fruitful thought. 

Roughly speaking the arrangement of the thirty-one essays is based on a 
progression from the smaller structural and functional units of life to the 
larger ones. From the “Biochemistry of the Individual” wherein is con- 
sidered the most fundamental problem of all, evolution, from the standpoint 
of mutations due to molecular genes, the reader is led to consider problems 
dealing with cellular organization, with muscular structure and function, 
with embryological organizers, with respiration, with the functions of normal 
and pathological chemical factors such as vitamin D, magnesium, pathogenic 
viruses and calcium, with the hormones’ relation to mental disorders, with 
the nervous system, with toxic elements in foods, with drugs, and finally with 
“The Social Implications of Biochemistry.” 

Tueo. E. Yocu. 


Tue Nature oF Proor. By Harold P. Fawcett. Thirtenth Yearbook, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Pp. ix, 146. $1.75. 

THE SERIAL UNIverseE. By J. W. Dunne. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. 240. $2.00. 


The thirteenth yearbook comes up to the high standard of utility and 
practicality set by its predecessors in the series. Dr. Fawcett’s study of the 
nature of proof as applicable to secondary school teaching deserves to be read 
not only by secondary school instructors and instructors in the technique of 
teaching, but also by all who are engaged in teaching mathematics up to the 
graduate level at least. Presenting as he does many wise counsels which 
enable the teacher to make his subject have greater interest for the student, 
Fawcett indicates that an important factor, which has generated dissatisfac- 
tion with mathematics courses in the schools, is neglect of a proper attitude 
on the part of the instructor. Too many, unfortunately, insist on technical 
facility to the neglect of intellectual comprehension, for, as William Betz 
has already noted, “Every type of ‘specific’ training, if it is to rise above 
a purely mechanical level, should be used as a vehicle for generalized ex- 
perience.” 
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Faweett’s contribution not only analyzes the problem well, but also shows 
how the solution may be applied, how the students and their parents react to 
the attempt. It gives, likewise, in great detail specific methods to the teacher 
for the achievement of the goal of mathematics teaching which, according 
to J. W. Young, is “to make the pupil think.” And “if mathematical teach- 
ing fails to do this, it fails altogether.” 

Educators, who adhere to the principles of Scholastic philosophy, will find 
fault with statements such as: “Truth is relative and not absolute (p. 11) 
... They saw that it was their own minds . . . that had manufactured this 
so-called ‘truth’ about the sum of the angles of a triangle... .” (p. 73). 

In his preface the author of The Serial Universe writes: ‘““Where all is 
fog, a blind man with a stick is not entirely at a disadvantage. In my case, 
Fortune presented me with a stick; and I have used this with temerity” 
(p. 9). Perhaps the author thinks that the stick has enabled him to dash to 
bits the idols of his predecessors in the field of cosmology; it has led him 
rather, into the ditch according to the ancient proverb. Statements, such as: 

Mind made laws of reason: Nature obeyed them (p. 13) . .. ‘premises,’ i.e., asser- 
tions presumed to be true (p. 15) . .. But the old-time philosophers thought that it 
[the series: child of child of child of child . . .] must either recede to a time infinitely 


remote, or have been started by some magical act of creation (p. 24) ... The 
answer to the first question [What was the origin of this man?] has not yet been 


ascertained (p. 25). 
label the author as a not too rational thinker, despite all his claims to the 
contrary. 

Oscillating between interest and inanity, common sense and nonsense, 
clarity and obscurity, the book is scarcely (in the words of the jacket blurb) 
“a startlingly simple resolution of problems hitherto regarded as insoluble.” 
Burdened with diagrams that scarcely contribute to the intelligibility of the 
text, The Serial Universe unwinds into a mass of empty nothingness. The 
introduction, at judicious intervals, of a maze of mathematical formulae 
suitably impresses the lay reader, but leaves one sufficiently acquainted with 


this material singularly unmoved. 
Everett H. LARGUIER. 


Genetics. By Herbert Eugene Walter. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. 412. $3.00. 


In the author’s own words this is a “new book under an old title” whose 
“oreat-grandfather” was published back in 1913. It is an introductory text 
book on the science of Genetics. Fundamental principles are treated and a 
wealth of exemplifying material is brought forward, which the serious stu- 
dent will welcome eagerly and the not-so-serious will enjoy. Thus, the prob- 
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lem and explanation of human skin color is here brought out very clearly, a 
problem which intrigues most beginners and one which may be looked for 
in vain in most text-books on heredity. 

The striking features of this book are the clarity of presentation and that 
quality, elusive of description, which produces the impression of the presence 
of an understanding and genial teacher. Anyone who has taught the prin- 
ciples of heredity well knows the intricacy of detail which hereditary for- 
mulae contain and the easy possibility of confusion in the student’s mind. 

The last chapters on Eugenics are necessarily vague because Eugenics has 
not reached the stature of a science with firm rational principles. Neither 
space nor the limits of a review permit a critical appraisal of the author’s 
position. Suffice it to say that he is not a rabid and emotional proponent 
of Eugenics as applicable to man. However a sensitive moralist might shake 
his head at some of the author’s statements and their implications. 


C. J. Kotty. 


THE CaTHoLic Doctor. By A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. New York: P. J. 
Kennedy & Sons. Pp. 181. $2.25. 


This book contains a compendious treatment of such medico-moral ques- 
tions as sex, birth prevention, abortion, euthanasia, sterilization, scruples, 
psychotherapy, the professional secret and other subjects of direct interest to 
doctors. To his discussion of these subjects, the author has wisely prefaced 
four chapters of more general and fundamental value on the Church, miracles, 
law and the far-reaching ethical principles: the double effect, scandal, and 
cooperation. 

The author deserves commendation for his compact treatment of a large 
subject, his generally fair statement of the medical aspect of questions, and 
his definiteness in stating the moral issues and solutions. The chapter dealing 
with euthanasia and sterilization may lack appeal for American doctors be- 
cause of the decidedly British savor of the factual elements involved. So, too, 
the chapter on Freud is of little use to us because it is largely a criticism of 
a little ‘buff book” which sells for sixpence in England. To some readers, 
the author will seem too dogmatic and unsympathetic, as well as somewhat 
unscientific, in his treatment of sexual aberrations. ‘The case he makes for 
the licit removal of the pregnant fallopian tube is rather one-sided. Surely 
it would do no harm to present both sides of the theological controversy to in- 
telligent doctors. Finally, it might also have been well to make clear that 
a very solid theological opinion is in favor of administering conditional 
baptism to any unconscious dying adult not certainly known to have been 
baptized. 

GERALD KELLY. 
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THE FicutT For Lire. By Paul de Kruif. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. Pp. 342. $3.00. 


This is a typical de Kruif book about scientists who are fighting the ravages 
of disease in America. It is written in the breath-taking journalese style of 
all the writings of this author. Certainly it is an important thing to arouse 
a dormant public to the easy methods of stamping out various forms of illness 
by concerted activity of the medical and the non-medical ranks of humanity. 
It is also true that a forceful and violent statement evokes a more immediate 
response than a less tumultuous method. But when the violence seems 
extreme, and when it is prolonged through 338 pages, it is apt to tire and 
even irritate the reader. Medical men in the United States are not sitting 
down with folded hands, just looking at the havoc disease is producing; and 
the author does not say that they are. On the contrary, he makes heroes out 
of a great many doctors hitherto little known by the general public, and gives 
a vivid description of their gigantic labors and personal sacrifices in pursuit of 
the welfare of mankind. But he fears, what he calls the new spirit which is 
spreading among Americans of the upper brackets, who have begun to decry 
science and even deny its ministrations, just as the masses of mankind are 
beginning to reach out for the healing which science can bring them. He 
seems to think that the general attitude of the more prosperous class is in 
favor of a slow extermination of the poor and ignorant, for the reason that 
such people are not worth being saved. He quotes a wealthy northern busi- 
ness man who had been told of the efforts being made to eliminate pellagra 
among the indigent Negroes and whites of the South, whose sarcastic comment 
was “that scientific triumphs of this sort merely meant the saving of more 
human lives, and that there were already too many human beings in propor- 
tion to the soil and other natural resources of the South.” ‘This deadly chal- 
lenge is what is taken up in this book, and well armed with facts and the 
power of description, the author makes an explosive charge in a Fight for Life. 

As to the fear of overpopulation, he quotes a Baltimore scientist to the effect 
that ‘“‘there are probably upwards of 300 billion pounds of human protoplasm 
in its various forms busily engaged in living on this earthly globe, while 
there were probably not over 100 billion similarly occupied in 1837” ; neverthe- 
less, he states that “if, despite mankind’s lusty increase, all existing human 
beings were confined on the Continent of Australia, there would be well over 
an acre of land there for each individual.” It would also reassure the faint- 
hearted to know that the effects of modern birth control are already painfully 
apparent over large parts of the civilized population of the world. 

A child is born every fourteen seconds of each 24 hours. But more than 
15,000 mothers die every year in our country alone with childbirth as the 
direct cause of their death; and at least a like number of mothers die 


ra 
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from childbirth’s remote consequences. Why are countless thousands of 
children who are perfect in their mothers’ wombs, brought into the world 
maimed, sightless, and often bereft of reason? And all these deaths and all 
these sufferings are needless. He is enthusiastic about Frontier Nursing 
Services, where midwives without benefit of doctors, bring babies with a 
death-free record that most eminent physicians could envy. But why does this 
have to exist side-by-side with an incompetence and bungling that is not far 
short of murder? Some colleges turn out doctors who have a bedside manner, 
but as birth-helpers are bunglers. ‘These, and many similar cases, are cited, 
described, and proclaimed, with the evident purpose of forcing public opinion 


to insist on better medical care. 
F. J. Dore. 


FEARFULLY AND WONDERFULLY Mape. By Renée Von Eulenburg-Wiener. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 472. $3.50. 


The present volume contributes a carefully selected summary of what 
modern physics and chemistry have found concerning the human organism. 
Out of the overwhelming amount of literature on this subject the author 
has made a skilful selection. ‘The omission of information which is of old 
standing and needs no repetition has left necessary space for the presentation 
of important results of recent research, which in many cases will probably 
not reach the ordinary textbooks until some twenty years have passed. 

The close relationship between the asymmetric molecule and living phe- 
nomena is frequently emphasized while the futility of trying to explain life 
from a purely mechanistic viewpoint based entirely on the experimental laws 
of classical physics is pointed out. Such new concepts as the asymmetric 
molecule and its influence on morphogenetic development, genes as electro- 
magnetic fields, the close relationship between the bio-electric currents and 
the behavior of the human organism, will make the reader feel that modern 
investigators have indeed made progress with gigantic strides. But since 
these new findings bring up problems even more baffling than those just solved 
and point out inconsistencies in theories long held, the reader must also feel 
that the goal, a full and satisfactory explanation of the human organism, 
based merely on the concepts of matter and energy, is more distant and com- 
plicated than ever before. 

Another point of view suggested by the author will also strike the thought- 
ful reader. What is the ultimate cause which is responsible for the initial 
or spontaneous reactions in the complex phenomena in human life? Does it 
not seem that the startling results achieved by modern investigators are an 
elucidation of accompanying events rather than an explanation of the phe- 


nomena in question ? 
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The exposition of matter is brief and accurate. Technical terms are care- 
fully explained and the more fundamental notions are visualized by diagrams, 
However the large field of knowledge to be covered in the limited space of 
459 pages forbids the more frequent use of familiar analogies, figures and 
diagrams. For this reason the advanced student of biology as well as the 
reader with a slightly more than fundamental knowledge of chemistry and 
physics will find that careful study rather than mere reading will be required 
to obtain a proper understanding of the book. 

JosePpH J. PEeTRAvicz. 


THE ConQuUEST OF CHOLERA. By J. S. Chambers, M.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv, 366. $4.75. 


In this comprehensive book we have a valuable contribution to the medical 
history of the United States which is indeed a branch of American history 
considerably neglected yet most worthy of such research. Dr. Chambers has 
spared no effort in his search for facts and as a true scientist gives proof of 
every detail. 

The statistical element detracts more than any other one factor from the 
book. The accuracy of such statistical information, however, will doubtlessly 
make it invaluable. The fact that cholera played such an important role in 
American history will probably come as a great surprise to the average reader. 

The author, in a most informal manner, carries one with infinite detail 
through the five epidemics of cholera in America—beginning with the first, 
1832, to the last, which slipped quietly into New Orleans in 1873. Thence, 
on ships, stage coaches, river steamboats, travelers, etc., the disease was brought 
from the four corners of the globe to the American people. As the modern 
reader learns of the poor sanitation of the early American cities, as he reads 
page after page of deaths among groups of people closely associated, he is 
amazed that the early scientists did not get to the causative factor sooner. 

The “germ” of causative organism in cholera is known as the cholera 
spirillum or ‘comma bacillus” and was discovered in 1833 by Dr. Robert 
Koch, who first isolated the bacteria from the intestines. The germs were also 
recovered from the stools and could be seen with the microscope by staining 
with methylene blue. Other organisms have been found that are similar to the 
cholera vibrio but the latter is now accepted as the cause of Asiatic cholera. 

Dr. Chambers in his last chapter, ‘““Miasms to Microbes,” gives a brief 
sketch of the history of the discovery of the organism, and this particular part 
of the book is most interesting. His story of the first bacteriologists, Pasteur, 
Ronx, Straus, Koch, Welch, etc., only makes one wish he had given more space 


to them and their work. 
AMELIA B. SHEFTALL. 
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